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THE MEN WHO MAN. 
The men who man our batteries, 
The men who serve our guns, 
They need not honeyed flatteries, 
For they are Britain’s sons! 
They go, when Duty speeds them, 
Wherever bullets fly; 
Wherever England needs them, 
When Duty bids, they die. 


The men who man our strongholds, 
Or march to yonder field 

Where Valor against Wrong holds 
A realm that scorns to yield, 

From Chiltern Hills or Grampians 
May pour their living tide, 

But all are England’s champions 
And all are England’s pride. 


And lo! how the abhorrence 
Of sceptred crime can join 

The Thames and the St. Lawrence, 
The Liffey and the Boyne. 

For England need but ask aid 
Where’er her branches grow, 

And like a leaping cascade 
It thunders on the foe. 


Our cheery sailors, lapt in 
The maiden sea’s light sleep, 

From commodore and captain 
To all who man the deep, 

They hear around their bed nought 
But echoes of their fame, 

And well they man the Dreadnought 
Who dread not aught but shame. 


And whether calmly harbored, 
Or when the rocking State 
Lurches to port and starboard, 
They sail the seas of Fate; 

With everlasting laughter 
They luff to wind and rain, 
Aforetime and hereafter 
The men who man the main. 


The men who man Great Britain, 
And fight for royal George, 
On battle’s anvil smitten 
Leap mightier from the forge: 
Like oaks in Orkney’s rough spring 
They flourish torn and blown, 
For all are Honor’s offspring 
And all are England’s own. 


The men who man this nation, 
And sow her fame abroad, 


The Men Who Man, etc. 


They ask not acclamation, 
They need not England’s laud; 

And when too late it finds them, 
And falls on lifeless ears, 

Where yon red tempest blinds them 
They need but England’s tears. 


Yet, while the storm grows vaster 
Around them and above, 

In triumph or disaster 
They shall not lack our love— 

They who to Glory’s fanning 
This streamer have unfurled, 

The men whose joy is manning, 
The men who man the world! 

William Watson. 

The Saturday Review. 


THE CLOSED DOOR. 
Press open the closed door :— 
Enter :—the sun and wind likewise 
Shall enter; the wind’s beat 
So like great wings shall sweep 
across the floor 
That thou shalt think a wounded 
eagle lies 
In death-throes at thy feet. 


This forlorn shrine 
Is marked by prayer; its altar set 
Where the last, lingering 
Rays of the sun fall on it, red like 
wine, 
The winds up-trailing from the sea 
leave wet 
With the salt gifts they bring. 


Some god unknown 
Wakes in the silence, wakes and 
hears 
Monotonously 
Dripping on the white stone, 
Like water falling the slow years 
And the long crying of the sea. 


Ah! rest thy head 
On the last altar step and there 
Forget the goal is far and still to 
seek :— 
To thee on thy hard bed 
Shall come an answer to that secret 
prayer, 
Thy lips might never speak. 
Margaret Sackville. 
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A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


Judged by whatever test one chooses 
to apply, whether of numbers, reserves 
of men and wealth, or capacity to sus- 
tain a drawn-out industrial and finan- 
cial crisis, the enterprise on which Ger- 
many has embarked seems doomed to 
failure. None the less, it would be 
the very height of folly to imagine 
that anything less than the utmost 
strength of which all and each of the 
Allies are capable will suffice for her 
overthrow. They egregiously misread 
German conditions and the German 
character who do not realize that in 
this war all of the Kaiser’s subjects are 
as united and as passionately con- 
vinced of the justice of their cause as 
we are ourselves, or who conceive that 
the hardy German spirit has lost any- 
thing of devotion and self-sacrifice, or 
who delude themselves with the idea 
that victory is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the enemy’s fighting power. 
To all Germans this is a desperate 
struggle for national existence, and no 
hallucination could be more mischie- 
vous than to attempt to distinguish 
between Prussia and Bavaria, militar- 
ism and “culture,” the war-party and 
the nation. Germany is one in a sense 
she never has been one in all her his- 
tory; she can place in the field proba- 
bly not less than 6,000,000 men; 
fighting on her own territory, behind 
defences that nature and the utmost 
military skill have rendered all but 
impregnable, and with her back to the 
wall, she will put up a resistance that 
will cease only with the last cartridge 
and the last shell. Moreover, the un- 
predictable chances that surround all 
warfare, and especially by sea, may, 
for all one can tell, favor her fortunes. 
A naval force, however preponderant, 
is not an absolute guarantee of security 
so long as the hostile fleet is still in 
being. There is need, therefore, for a 


much clearer appreciation of the 
nature and magnitude of the task 
ahead of us than one can profess to 
discover among our people as a whole; 
and need also for a far greater con- 
centration of energy and foresight 
than has yet been effected. We have 
begun a prolonged and bitter struggle 
in which victory will be achieved only 
by the maximum of effort. Given that 
maximum, it is hardly open to ques- 
tion that ultimately victory will follow. 
But nothing less than the maximum 
will be enough. 

This war will rank among the most 
momentous in history for this if for 
no other reason, that it can only end 
in a reshuffling on a scale never before 
attempted of the political boundaries 
and arrangements of Europe. Which- 
ever side wins there will be a new 
dispensation. But with this difference. 
No German triumph would ever be ac- 
cepted as final by Russia and no re- 
adjustment of the European map 
traced by the Kaiser’s sword would 
have even the smallest guarantee of 
stability. On the other hand, there 
is a chance that a_ victory for 
the Allies would lead to something 
like a permanent settlement, if only 
its main principles can be explored 
and agreed upon in advance. That 
is why it is not, even now, prema- 
ture to discuss in a general way the 
sort of peace that the Allies should 
aim at, or the sort of peace that Ger- 
many hopes to impose. Among the 
many aspects of the war not enough 
attention has been given to the conse- 
quences of a German victory or to 
their bearing on British interests. We 
know in these islands pretty well why 
we are at war and for what, but the 
popular mind still only partially under- 
stands the effects of a possible defeat. 
Everybody is aware we are fighting 
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to safeguard the independence of Bel- 
gium, but comparatively few have real- 
ized what the independence of Belgium 
means to us, and why it is a matter 
of life and death for us to preserve it. 
Even the lesson of the fall of Antwerp 
has been only half learned and its 
aftermath only faintly guessed. People 
have discussed its connection with the 
military operations in France as 
though that were the sum of its sig- 
nificance. The truth, of course, is 
that it is absolutely vital to every 
British interest to see that Germany 
is turned out of Belgium bag and bag- 
gage. If Germany wins not only will 
Antwerp become an unassailable Ger- 
man base menacing our whole south- 
eastern coast, not only will every 
shred of Belgian independence have 
vanished, but Holland will share the 
same fate. The fates of the two coun- 
tries are inextricably intertwined. To 
suppose that a triumphant Germany 
would quietly allow the Dutch to re- 
main as they are now, astride the 
Scheldt and the Rhine, with the key 
to Germany’s front door in their 
pockets, and barring her out from the 
full freedom of the North Sea, is to 
suppose what is not merely incredible 
but fantastically so. The whole Bel- 
gian and Dutch littoral would fall im- 
mediately and inevitably into German 
hands, and a series of German Gibral- 
tars would spring up, the nearest of 
them only sixty miles from Dover, the 
furthest less than two hundred from 
Harwich or Sheerness. 

A Germany permanently established 
on the Dutch and Belgian coasts and 
accumulating, behind their defences 
and within a few hours’ steaming of 
our shores, the armed plant for an in- 
vasion of Great Britain, would mean 
that never again in this country should 
we have one moment’s security. We 


should have te live year in and year 
out on a war footing, with naval esti- 
mates running into the hundred mil- 
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lions sterling. We simply could not 
stand the strain. Such a Power as 
Germany would then be would be ir- 
resistible. Our nerves, our money, 
would alike give out; our commerce 
would wither away. Whatever efforts 
we put forth Germany could surpass 
them. Secure in half a dozen un- 
reachable strongholds from Antwerp 
and Flushing to the Kiel Canal, she 
would merely have to wait and pre- 
pare. Our national existence would 
shrink into a shameful thing of cease- 
less and subservient terrors. Our poli- 
cies would be dictated from Berlin. A 
wave of Germany’s hand, and we 
should be obliged to dismiss any Min- 
ister to whom she objected, just as 
France a few years ago under the 
proddings of the German ramrod had 
to dismiss M. Delcassé. And one day 
the blow would fall, an immensely 
mightier blow than Napoleon ever had 
it in his power to deal. It would not 
be a raid; it would be an invasion. 
We might be able to repel it once, 
twice, three times. But it would be 
incessantly renewed. Our Fleet, what- 
ever happened elsewhere and however 
great the need of it in other parts of 
the Empire, could never for a moment 
leave the North Sea. It would be tied 
dewn to the supreme necessity of 
guarding against Germany. Sooner or 
later, by the mere law of averages, 
Germany would break through, Great 
Britain would be invaded as Belgium 
and France have been invaded, but 
with a far greater passion of hatred, 
and these famous islands might sink, 
in the grim phrase of Sir Edward 
Grey, to be “the conscript appendage” 
of their German rulers. And these are 
not hypothetical possibilities, not 
things that may happen, but that must 
happen, if Germany wins and Belgium 
and Holland become parts of the Get- 
man Empire. But a German triumph 
carries with it greater consequences 
than that. It implies the subjugation 
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and dismemberment of France. It 
means that there would be nothing to 
prevent Germany’s demanding the sur- 
render of the whole French Colonial 
Empire and of whatever ports or naval 
bases on the northern coast of France 
she might care to choose. Such a vic- 
tory as Prussia gained in the war of 
1870 might, if it were to be repeated 
to-day, lead to Germany’s being planted 
not only as our restless and hostile 
neighbor in Africa and Asia, but as 
our implacabie enemy in Calais, Havre, 
or Boulogne, and disputing with us 
the very freedom of the English 
Channel. 

Thus even if Germany avoids, as she 
can indefinitely, a decisive naval ac- 
tion, and if both the British and Ger- 
man fleets thereby come out of the war 
practically intact, a German victory on 
land would entail consequences utterly 
subversive of British security. What 
else it would entail in the pillaging of 
French wealth and territory and in 
the condemnation of the Balkans to an 
inferno of endless strife between Slav 
and Teuton, one need not stay to in- 
quire. For it is evident that no such 
eonditions of peace dictated by Ger- 
many, however lenient towards Russia, 
could ever be accepted by the Tsardom 
aS more than a temporary armistice. 
If there is one thing that Europe 
should have learned by now it is that 
to multiply Alsace-Lorraines is to mul- 
tiply wars, armaments and a chronic 
unrest. But if Germany were to re- 
duce Russia and France to the point 
where they would feel obliged to sue 
for peace we should have merely a 
starting-point for new wars, a war for 
the conquest of Holland, another for 
the expansion of German influence 
and power in the Balkans and along 
the Adriatic, and a third for the hu- 
miliation of Italy. And this would be 
so even if the Wilhelmstrasse asked 
little or nothing from Russia and con- 
tented itself with stripping France of 
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her Colonies. Even, therefore, if Ger- 
many succeeded—it is an all but un- 
thinkable contingency—in driving & 
wedge between the Allies and inducing 
or coercing some of them to make 
peace separately, it is clear that on the 
basis of German ascendancy there can 
be no durable tranquility ‘2 Europe. 
A victory for the Allies on the other 
hand, if properly utilized, ought to 
mean not only a very different Europe 
from any this generation has kuown, 
but one redrawn along the lasting lines 
of justice and nationality. There are 
those, I know, who look forward to 
something much more than this, who 
hope that as the result of this struggle 
the peoples of Europe will be equipped 
with a new set of dominant ideas such 
as will make war impossible, who an- 
ticipate the beginnings of universal 
disarmament, and who seem to take it 
for granted that kingship and its bane- 
ful concomitant of dynastic interests 
will disappear. That something really 


effective will be done tv chain down 


militarism is very probable. It cer- 
tainly will be done if the democracies 
are able to make themselves felt. It 
almost as certainly will not be done 
if the professional diplomatists take 
charge of the settlement. Nor is it 
likely either that the prodigious task 
of remaking Europe along big lines of 
sanity and contentment will be ade- 
quately discharged unless popular opin- 
ion in the countries that will draft the 
final terms of peace is informed, vig- 
ilant and operative. We have had in the 
past diplomatic rearrangements with- 
out number. We do not want another. 
The Berlin Congress, the European 
Concert, such profound futilities as the 
diplomatic “settlement” of the Cretan 
and Albanian questions—it is vital to 
get clear of that whole atmosphere of 
fencing, timidity and make-believe. 
There must be clean sweeps, a bold use 
of the knife, and a firm subordination 
of monarchical and strategic fancies 
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to the fulfilment of national desires. 

Whatever the part taken by Great 
Britain in prosecuting this war to a 
victorious finish, her power and influ- 
ence ought to be second to none in de- 
termining the subsequent reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. We shall stand in a 
position of immense and beneficent 
possibilities, and it will be altogether 
our own fault if we fail to turn them 
to account. It was primarily to pro- 
tect the independence of the small na- 
tions that we entered the war, and 
their future and security must be our 
first consideration. The union of sevy- 
ered peoples, the restoration of dis- 
rupted States, the simplification of Eu- 
ropean and especially south-eastern 
politics by satisfying the claims of 
blood and speech, the abolition of 
whatever prevents a distinctive and 
homogeneous group or race or nation- 
ality from deciding its own destiny 
and expanding to the full limits of its 
individual power and consciousness— 


it is to principles such as these that we 


must nail our colors. The end to be 
kept in view, said Mr. Asquith, at Dub- 
lin, is “the idea of public right.” “What 
does it mean,” he asked, “when trans- 
lated into concrete terms? It means 
first and foremost, the clearing of the 
ground by the definite repudiation of 
militarism as the governing factor in 
the relations of States and of the 
future moulding of the European 
world. It means next that room must 
be found and kept for the independent 
existence and the free development of 
the smaller nationalities, each with a 
corporate consciousness of its own, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries, Greece and 
the Balkan States—they must be rec- 
ognized as having exactly as good a 
title as their powerful neighbors, more 
powerful in strength and in wealth, to 
a place in the sun. And it means, 
finally, or it ought to mean, perhaps 
by a slow and gradual process, the 
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substitution for force, for the clash of 
competing ambition, for groupings and 
alliances, and a precarious equipoise, 
of a real European partnership, based 
on the recognition of equal right, and 
established and enforced by a common 
will. A year ago that would have 
sounded like a Utopian idea. It is 
probably one that may not, or will not, 
be realized either to-day or to-morrow. 
But if and when this war is decided 
in favor of the Allies it will at once 
come within the range, and before long 
within the grasp, of European states- 
manship.” In much the same sense 
Mr. Winston Churchill has outlined 
his idea of the new Europe. “Let us 
be careful,” he said, “not to make the 
same mistake, or the same sort of mis- 
take, as Germany made when she had 
France prostrate at her feet in 1870. 
Let us, whatever we do, fight for and 
work towards great and sound princi- 
ples for the European system. The 
first of those principles which we 
should keep before us is the principle 
of nationality, that is to say, not the 
conquest or subjugation of any great 
community, or of any strong race of 
men, but the setting free of those races 
which have been subjugated and con- 
quered. And if doubt arises about dis- 
puted areas of country, we should 
try to settle their ultimate destination 
in the reconstruction of Europe which 
must follow from this war with a fair 
regard to the wishes and feelings of 
the people who live in them.” 

The principle of nationality, modi- 
fied in particular instances by a sort 
of local option—this is to be our 
guiding star. Let us see whither it 
will lead us. What sort of a Europe 
would emerge from the application of 
this convulsive principle to the exist- 
ing system? Obviously whatever else 
would emerge, Austria-Hungary would 
not. That polyglot and invertebrate 
chaos, held together for so long by 
fears that have now ceased to terrify, 
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a mosaic of racial antipathies, desti- 
tute of anything resembling a sense of 
common patriotism, is the very nega- 
tion of all that is understood by the 
principle of nationality. I have never 
been among those who believed that 
Austria-Hungary would one day break 
up through the violence of its internal 
antagonisms. Is there, indeed, a sin- 
gle instance in modern history of a 
State, not shattered to pieces by a for- 
eign foe, but shattering itself to 
pieces by the force of centrifuga! 
reaction? Apart from the mon- 
archy, the dynasty, the Army, and 
what Palacky called the “international 
necessity” of Austria-Hungary, I have 
never felt it paradoxical to maintain 
that the defiant strength of the Dual 
Monarchy has been largely due to its 
very complexity; that the diversity 


of the enmities it contains has really 
made for equilibrium; and that there 
has been, in fact, a static quality in 
the infinity of its cross-currents and 


cross-purposes, and in the _  inter- 
mingling of its multifarious opposites. 
But the war has necessarily shifted the 
whole angle from which the problem 
of the Dual Monarchy must be ap- 
proached. If one can believe even half 
of the confident announcements of the 
General Staff in Petrograd, the specta- 
cle presented by Austria-Hungary to- 
day is that of an Empire in process not 
merely of dissolution, but of annihila- 
tion. As a military Power it has ap- 
parently already been broken. As a 
State it seems equally destined to per- 
ish in unlamented violence; and such 
has been its diplomacy, such its gov- 
erning incapacity, that three-fourths at 
least of its peoples hail its humiliating 
disasters and look forward to its ul- 
timate disruption as the stepping- 
stones to a brighter future. 

The vivisection of this “ramshackle 
Empire” in accordance with the claims 
of racial affinity has long been the 
speculative amusement of publicists. 
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There is now a prospect of its being 
carried out in the concrete. The prom- 
ise made in the name of the Tsar of 
the restoration of. ancient Poland dis- 
poses of Galicia; Roumania will un- 
doubtedly demand Transylvania and 
union with her kinsmen; Serbia and 
Montenegro have established by war 
their right to annex Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Croatia and Slavonia; the 
Magyars presumably would form an 
autonomous State of their own; Italy 
will certainly absorb the Trentino and 
Trieste, and possibly Pola and Fiume; 
and from the Czechs in Bohemia and 
Moravia there may be formed another 
self-governing State under the suze- 
rainty of the Tsar. But if the princi- 
ple of nationality is rigidly adhered to, 
the 10,000,000 German-speaking Aus- 
trians and the districts they inhabit 
will necessarily be added to the Ger- 
man Empire, which would then become 
in very truth the Empire of the Ger- 
mans. With what degree of enthusiasm 
the Prussians would welcome the in- 
corporation of so many millions of 
Catholics, or the soft and easy-going 
Viennese would rejoice over the change 
from the Hapsburgs to the Hohen- 
zollerns, I will not attempt to de- 
termine. But it seems clear that if 
Mr. Churchill’s warning against sub- 
jugating any strong race of men and 
against setting up another Alsace- 
Lorraine meant anything, it meant that 
Germany is to be compensated for 
territorial losses in some directions by 
accessions in others. A victory for the 
Allies necessarily carries with it the 
surrender to France of Alsace and 
Lorraine, some readjustment of the 
Belgian frontier, probably by the an- 
nexation of Luxembourg, and perhaps, 
too, the restoration of Schleswig- 
Holstein to the Danes. At the same 
time the province of Posen is ear- 
marked for the rounding off of the 
autonomous Poland. The calculation, 
therefore, appears to be that if these 
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losses are offset by the magnificent ac- 
guisition of German-speaking Austria, 
Germany will have little or nothing to 
- complain of, will harbor no resentment, 
will emerge a greater and a more 
homogeneous Power than she is to-day, 
and will be deprived of any excuse for 
meditating a new revanche. 

There are many other questions like 
the future of Heligoland and the Kiel 
Canal and the means to be taken for 
rendering Prussian militarism impotent 
for further mischief, and the indemnity 
problem that lie rather outside the 
purpose of this article. On the other 
hand, the Balkans, as the classic home 
of racial convulsions, come well within 
its scope, and offer for all political 
cartographers a peculiarly tempting 
field. Speculation is narrowed down 
to the possibilities of recapturing the 
frame of mind that made the Balkan 
League the happiest, if also one of the 
shortest-lived, gleams of sunshine that 
has yet fallen across South-eastern 


Europe. It would be a fruitful day for 
The English Review. 


How Beigium Saved England. 


Great Britain if, through the confi- 
dence of the smaller nationalities in 
our statesmanship, an accommodation 
could be effected that would take off 
the edge of Bu.garian resentment 
against her former Allies. With the 
malign influence of Austria-Hungary 
finally shaken off, the Macedonian 
question under British auspices might 
easily lend itself to a give-and-take 
settlement that Serbia could afford to 
offer and Bulgaria could afford to ac- 
cept. There would then be left over 
little more than the question of 
Albania as a clear case for “local op- 
tion.” A Europe thus transformed in 
consonance with a central idea would 
assuredly be a more peaceful Europe 
than any that is likely to be the off- 
spring of a Teutonic victory. An era 
of real contentment and of expanding 
democracy may, if the peoples of the 
Allied Powers have the vision and the 
strength to will it, be the fruit of Ger- 
many’s defeat. But Germany must be 
defeated first. 
Britannicus. 





HOW BELGIUM SAVED ENGLAND. 


The Triple Entente has to all ap- 
pearance ended in failure. It had its 
origin in an honest desire for peace, 
and it has landed Europe in the great- 
est war in history. We iad imagined 
that the understandings entered into 
with France and Russia had made the 
three Powers strong enough to defy 
attack. Between the members of the 
Entente peace was assured; there was 
nothing that they wanted to fight for. 
Was it likely that any enemy or group 
of enemies would feel so certain of 
victory as to try conclusions with the 
world’s strongest fleet and two of its 
strongest armies? Yet. what seemed al- 
together outside the range of proba- 
bility has happened. An arrangement 
intended to secure one object has 


brought about its exact opposite. This 
is the reading of the situation which 
at one time appealed to sume English- 
men—to more, perhaps, than now care 
to remember that they ever entertained 
it. But there is another view of the 
facts which suggests a very different 
conclusion. No doubt the primary ob- 
ject of the Triple Entente was the 
maintenance of European peace. But 
there was a remoter object which was 
all along associated with this one—the 
punishment of any Power that wilfully 
broke the peace. This second purpose 
was the necessary complement of the 
first, and the essential identity between 
them must never be lost sight of. Bear- . 
ing this in mind, the War will appear 
to us not as an unlooked-for disaster, 











but as a piece of good fortune on 
which we had no right to count. To 
some of my readers this may seem a 
wild exaggeration. I believe that when 
the events of the last few years are 
properly considered it ought rather to 
be regarded as a sober statement of 
fact. The disasters the War has 
brought upon us are but trifles by the 
side of the catastrophe from which it 
has saved us. 

The Ententes with France and Rus- 
sia covered originally two limited 
and well-defined areas. They were in- 
tended to remove particular causes of 
possible quarrel—the one on the Indian 
frontier, the other in Northern Africa. 
Jnglishmen have short memories, and 
the alarms once excited by Russian 
progress in Central Asia, or by the 
appearance of a French exploring ex- 
pedition making its way to the Valley 
of the Nile, are now forgotten. Yet, 
on more than one occasion, the conflict 
between English and Russian policy in 
Afghanistan very nearly involved us 
in war, and, had the interview between 
Marchand and Kitchener at Fashoda 
been marked by less courtesy and self- 
restraint, our good relations with 
France might have been fatally dis- 
turbed. The good sense of the two 
Governments, a dawning appreciation 
of the change that was coming over 
Hurope, and the disappearance of 
Salisbury and Gladstone from the 
political stage, made new combinations 
possible, and invested them with new 
attractions. No precise date can be as- 
signed to the development of the Triple 
Entente from two separate arrange- 
ments, each directed to the removal of 
particular grounds of disagreement, 
into an understanding between the 
three Powers having for its real object 
the restraint of German ambition. But 
in all three countries the popular sen- 
timent outstripped Diplomacy, and an 
agreement which hardly existed in 
black and white came by degrees to 


How Belgium Saved England. 
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be regarded as the chief safeguard 
against a European couilagration. If 
it has not justified this anticipation, it 
has at least saved Great Britain from 
having to fight Germany single-handed. 
Had the agreements in question never 
been concluded, France and Germany 
might at any moment have come to 
terms, and a section of our country- 
men would at once have set to work 
to paint the advantages to be derived 
from the reverent acceptance of Ger- 
man ideas of government, religion, and 
culture. In its extremest form this 
singular delusion went the length of 
preaching absolute neutrality. England, 
taught wisdom by centuries of warfare, 
must at last learn to mind her own 
business and grow rich on the folly 
of her neighbors. The two Services 
would then be brought down to the 
modest proportions required by the 
new order of things, and the tens of 
millions thus saved would go to supply 
the constantly growing needs of a So- 
cial Regeneration carried out by an 
army of officials. In the end, no doubt, 
these well-meaning missionaries would 
have discovered the opinion the Ger- 
mans really had of England, and the 
position they intended to assign her 
when they had crushed out her belated 
resistance. I do not think that even 
the most moderate pacificist would 
have quietly accepted the German plan 
of European reconstruction. On the 
contrary, I believe that his first in- 


‘stinct would have been to cry out for 


instant war. But with what prospects 
would such a war have been entered 
upon? By that time the isolation of 
England would have been complete. 
She would not have had a single ally 
or a single well-wisher left in Europe. 
Her command of the sea would have 
been lost, and her shores, her food 
supply, and her trade would have been 
at the mercy of every enemy. 

More dangerous, perhaps, because 
less seemingly selfish, was the assump- 
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tion not infrequently met with that the 
obligations of Great Britain to her 
partners in the Entente would be fully 
discharged when she had given them 
the aid of her Fleet. Even in the first 
days of the War certain newspapers 
were arguing against the despatch of 
an Expeditionary Force, and seeking 
comfort in an earlier declaration of the 
Prime Minister that the understanding 
with France committed us to no overt 
action on land. The Liberals whom 
this statement was probably meant to 
reassure saw in it an importance to 
which it had no real title. So far as 
the Ententes existed | on paper they 
probably contained no reference to 
either military or naval operations. 
The help the Powers were expected to 
give one another was not limited by 
specific declarations; it covered the 
whole area of the needs which the 
Ententes were designed to meet. The 


considerations which would in the end 
govern the kind and amount of sup- 
port which England was to give to 


France would be such as would natu- 
rally arise out of the situations which 
the future would bring with it. The 
Expeditionary Force which is now 
fighting in France was not sent there 
in fulfilment of any promise, verbal or 
written. Statesmen are not usually in 
a hurry to give promises in black and 
white when they are ignorant of the 
circumstances in which their words 
will have to be made good. We 
have helped France with our soldiers 
because the attack on ber was made 
by soldiers. We might have dis- 
tributed our ships along the whole 
length of the French seaboard with- 
out in any way affecting the result of 
the conflicts on the Marne and the 
Aisne. Help of this kind would have 
been worthless to France, and equally 
worthless to ourselves. Consequently, 
it would not have fulfilled the real 
purpose of the understanding of 1907. 
That purpose—or, more accurately, the 
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purpose which had grown out of that 
understanding—was the defence of 
France against unprovoked invasion by 
a Power which had twice shown un- 
mistakably that she contemplated ac- 
tion of this sort. When the invaders 
had crossed the frontier, the occasion 
for helping France to meet it had 
plainly arisen. The British Govern- 
ment had no cheice but to give the 
necessary assistance in the form which 
could alone be of any value. If 
France had been defeated for want of 
that assistance it would have been no 
answer to her or to our own people 
that we had offered it in quite another 
shape. Ships have a value of their 
own, but the sphere of that value is 
seldom the land, and it was on the 
land that the German attack on France 
had to be met. The Prime Minister’s 
answers in Parliament had no bearing 
on any question but that actually put 
to him. Nor had they any on the 
object with which that particular ques- 
tion had been asked. What certain 
dissatisfied members of the Liberal 
Party really wanted to know was 
whether in the event of Germany de- 
claring war against France, the Lib- 
eral Government meant to play the 
part of an ally or of a neutral. It 
would have been useless to ask this in 
so many words. No Minister—least of 
all Mr. Asquith—will ever commit him- 
self to the particular course he means 
to take in an imaginary situation. 
They were welcome, however, to such 
comfort as they could derive from the 
knowledge that the policy they dis- 
liked had never been reduced to writ- 
ing. When the question had been 
asked and answered, Minister and fol- 
lowers parted—the one knowing that 
his freedom of action was in no wise 
affected by what he had said; the 
others pleasing themselves with the 
reflection that they had at least con- 
veyed to their leader their dislike of 
any positive action against Germany. 
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A second thing from which the coun- 
try has been delivered is the ignorance 
in which it was content to live so long 
as Europe remained at peace. I say 
this with no desire to charge the Gov- 
ernment with want of patriotism. No 
doubt they were extraordinaril} indif- 
ferent to the numbers and equipment 
of the Regular Army and to the 
proper training of the Territorials. 
The position of the Allied Army to-day 
would have been far more satisfactory 
if the English contingent first des- 
patched had numbered 300,000 men 
and if every Territorial recruit had 
received six months’ training on enlist- 
ment. If Mr. Asquith had warned 
us a year or two back that as soon as 
Wwe were engaged in an European war 
we should want at once to raise half 
a million of competent soldiers, and 
that this would be only an instalment, 
we should have been very much better 
prepared. I am not, I repeat, going to 
blame the Government on this account, 
partly because they have since labored 
to the very utmost of their power to 
make up for past omissions, and partly 
because the responsibility must, in a 
great measure, be shared by the Op- 
position and by the country at large. 
If Ministers seem to have been abso- 
lutely blind to a future which, as we 
now know, was in a fair way to become 
a present in a year or two, were the 
Opposition any better informed? I can- 
not think so. If they had been gifted 
with any superior faculty for fore- 
casting events, they would have de- 
voted their whole time and strength 
to making the Government face the 
situation. An Opposition can do this 
in one of two ways. It can turn out 
the Ministry, or it can try to convince 
the country that the measures intro- 
duced by the Cabinet stand in urgent 
need of enlargement. The former of 
these methods was plainly beyond their 
reach. They had the will to cross 
over the House, but one general elec- 
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tion after another had shown them that 
they had not the power. All that fre- 
mained to them therefore was to ad- 
dress themselves to the humbler task 
of persuading Parliament or the elec 
torate that the Army Estimates were 
altogether inadequate. I believe that 
if the Unionist front bench had taken 
as much pains to make this clear as 
they took to establish the same point 
in reference to the Naval Estimates, 
the numbers of men demanded for the 
Army would have been increased and 
recruiting would have gone on at a 
very different pace. The _ electors 
would have become alarmed, and they 
would have communicated their un- 
easiness to their representatives. So 
again with the Territorials. The ex- 
perience of the last three months has 
shown that Lord Haldane’s scheme 
would have worked extremely well if 
there had been no shortage in the 
numbers of the new force, and if every 
man included in it had spent the first 
six months of his time in camp or bar- 
rack. Even as it is, many of them have 
proved fit for immediate service, and 
if the War had found us in possession 
of the full number of men with the 
right qualifications many more could 
have been put into the field at once, 
and the enlistment of others might 
have been carried on with less haste 
and confusion. The Opposition as a 
body did nothing to press this neces- 
sity upon the Government. With some 
distinguished exceptions they treated 
the Territorials with something like 
contempt. That there was good stuff 
among them they admitted, but it was 
commonly with the rider that, from 
the point of view of national defence, 
to spend more money on them would 
be pure waste. Instead of pressing 
any such additional outlay upon the 
Government they went on recommend- 
ing one or other of two alternative 
systems—universal service or universal 
training. But for all practical pur- 
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poses both these proposals had the 
same fatal fault. Neither of them 
could by possibility become law until 
it had been presented to the country 
at at least one general election, and 
this was the one thing that the Op- 
position were powerless to bring about. 
They were as blind to the nature, the 
extent, and the imminence of the Ger- 
man danger as the rest of us. 

The same blame, in kind though not 
in amount, must be passed on the 
Hnglish people. We all read, or might 
have read, the German writers who, 
as we now know, expressed the domi- 
nant feeling and the most cherished 
purposes, if not of the whole German 
people, at all events of the classes who 
guide German thought and determine 
German policy. But what we read, or 
were told of, made no serious impres- 
sion on us. We accepted these books 
as embodiments of the wild dreams of 
an isolated general or historian. Even 
when the facts were presented to us 
by English or American writers—by 
Mr. Dawson, or Mr. Price Collier, or 
Miss Wylie—they passed by us un- 
noticed. It never occurred to us that 
their books could have any practical 
bearing on English affairs, or that the 
whole future of the British Empire 
would be determined—and that within 
a year or two—by the policy we 
adopted towards these new German 
ambitions. With the exception of Mr. 
Blatchford and Mr. Maxse, I cannot 
recall a single prophet who foretold, 
with anything like precision, the War 
which, as we now see, was a near 
and absolute certainty if England 
meant to retain her position in the 
world. Where are we to look for an 
explanation of this strange blindness? 
Only, I think, in the impossibility of 
persuading ourselves that a great peo- 
ple could be animated by a temper and 
purpose so foreign to modern concep- 
tions of international relations. War 
for specific reasons—war for territory 
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the possession of which seemed su- 
premely important to national safety, 
war inflicted in punishment for some 
intolerable slight to national dignity, 
war as the undesigued outcome of 
complicated negotiatious with all their 
manifold occasions of offence and mis- 
understanding—these things we could 
understand. But war for war’s sake, 
war to keep an army in practice and a 
nation in the right temper, war to feed 
and stimulate a proper contempt for 
your neighbors, war merely to make 
other people afraid of you or to pro- 
vide prey for a “magnificent blonde 
brute, avidly rampant for spoil and 
victory”’—was a thing that it passed 
our power to conceive. It might be 
possible on paper or on the stage, it 
could not be a thing so real and near 
that it was our duty to make prepara- 
tion against it. Our forefathers, it 
may be, were under something of the 
same difficulty at the beginning of the 
war with Napoleon. But their diffi- 
culty was very much less than ours. 
Napoleon did not fight Europe because 
it was only in that way that the 
character he wished to impress upon 
the French people could be formed. 
He had objects which were at least 
intelligible to Englishmen as well as 
to his own subjects. “He shed blood 
freely,” says Mr. Herbert Fisher, “but 
never wantonly, using as much severity 
as the occasion seemed to demand, but 
keeping his standard of severity high.” 
Who will write this of William the 
Second? Our inability to grasp the 
change in the national character which 
has been going on in Germany, and es- 
pecially in Prussia, for more than a 
generation may be further accounted 
for by the extent to which Englishmen 
have identified the German Empire 
with its first Chancellor. We have 
rightly regarded Bismarck as the chief 
architect of German greatness, but we 
have been wrong in assuming that 
German policy is still guided by his 
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maxims. This last belief is only a 
half-truth, aud it has been as misiead- 
ing as half-truths usually are. No one 
knew better than Bismarck the value 
of the military spirit and of the army 
in which it wus iucarnate. But no vne 
knew better the limitations that must 
be imposed on it if it was to remain an 
instrumeut for carrying out the inten- 
tions of the civil power. He was any- 
thing but blind to the large capacities 
for mischief which it would develop 
if it were not subjected to proper con- 
trol. 

The task of keeping its results [he 
writes] within such limits as the wa- 
tion’s need of peuce can justly claim 
is the duty of the political, not the 
military, heads of the State. That 

- » even down to the most recent 
times the staff and its leaders have al- 
lowed themselves to be led astray and 
to endanger peace lies in the very 
spirit of the institution, which I would 
not forgo. It only becomes dangerous 
under a monarch whose policy lacks 
sense of proportion.’ 


If allowance be made for the giant’s 
share in the creation of the new Ger- 
many with which Englishmen have 
been accustomed to credit Bismarck, it 
is hardly matter for wonder that they 
did not believe that a war of which 
he said by anticipation that it would 
be a great misfortune for Germany, 
even if she were victorious, could 
really be close at hand. 

Even in the eventful fortnight which 
preceded the War the permanence of 
the Triple Entente was not absolutely 
secure, though I believe that the dan- 
ger seemed greater than it really was. 
The unwillingness of Sir Edward Grey 
to take the final step is not hard to 
understand. That there was a serious 
division in the Liberal camp down to 
the very eve of the War we know. 
Even after the German Government 
had announced its intention to violate 

1 TI am ivdeb'ed for this quotation to an ar icle 


—"Bismarck's Legacy’’—in “The Round Table” fo: 
ebtember last. . 
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the neutrality of Belgium there were 
two secessions from the Cabinet, and 
if war had been declared m advance 
of that announcement there would 
probably have been several more. In 
that cuse, instead of meeting Parlia- 
ment with a united udmuinustration, 
Mr. Asquith would have had to ask for 
time to fill up vacancies among his 
Cculueagues, and while this process was 
guiug on the poicy of tue Guverument 
mugut have remained undiscivosed. The 
new Ministers would have been un- 
familiar with their work, and the 
couutry would have had tv put up with 
inuuwerable delays at a muwent when 
speed was of uuio.d impurtunce. A 
Foreign Secretary might well have 
been anxious to avoid the appearance 
of irresvlution which might thus have 
been created. There wus also the 
further question huw far the House 
of Commons could be trusted to ap- 
prove the action of the Government. 
ln his great speech on the 3rd of 


August, Sir Edward Grey reminded the 
House that he had all along warned 
both France and Kussia that he 
could “promise nothing to any Foreign 
Power unless it was to receive the 
whole-hearted support of public opin- 


ion here.” He had indeed committed 
the Cabinet on the previous afternoon 
to giving France the support of the 
British Fleet if the German Fleet came 
into the Channel or into the North Sea 
“to undertake hostile operations against 
the French coast or shipping.” That 
promise would certainly have been con- 
firmed by Parliament if it had stood 
alone. We should not have taken 
patiently the bombardment of Calais, 
or Boulogne, or Dieppe. But at the 
moment when war was resolved upon 
the occasion for making gvod this 
promise had not arisen, and if the 
German Government had looked ahead 
of their immediate military needs, they 
would have hesitated long before 
giving the Triple Entente a _ solidity 
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which, but for their violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality, it might never have 
attained. Their estimate of a treaty 
as nothing more than a scrap of paper 
was, I believe, perfectly genuine, and 
until they discovered their mistake 
they probably did not credit England 
with the childish folly of going to war 
for such a trifle. Hence the miscalcu- 
lation which may in the end be found 
to have determined the duration of the 
War and the character of the peace 
which will one day follow upon it. 
They judged us by the new and shame- 
less standards they have adopted for 
themselves, and it is we who have 
been the gainer by their error. But 
for this Sir Edward Grey might have 
gone on limiting his promise of help 
to the single contingency of an attack 
by the German Fleet upon the coast 
or shipping of France in the North 
Sea or in the Channel. In that case 
it is possible, to say the least, that the 
German Government would have seen 
the importance of doing nothing that 
could bring the British Fleet upon the 
scene and so make England a belliger- 
ent instead of a neutral. The impres- 
sion left by the White Paper is that, 
if there had been no violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality, the English Govern- 
ment, though it would almost certainly 
have declared war in the end, would 
have taken the final step with 
considerable hesitation and after a de- 
lay which might naturally have bred 
coolness and suspicion between our- 
selves and the other members of the 
Entente. Thus, on the 29th of July 
Sir Edward Grey told the French Am- 
bassador that: 

If Germany became involved, and 
France became involved, we had not 
made up our minds what we should 
do. It was a case that we should have 
to consider. France would then have 
been drawn into a quarrel which was 
not hers, but in which, owing to her 
alliance, her honor and interest obliged 
her to engage. We were free from 
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engagements, and we should have to 
decide what British interests required 
us to do. 

This was an absolutely correct state- 
ment of the duty of a British Minister, 
but when made on the very eve of a 
European war, it was hardly a state- 
ment calculated to reassure the French 
Ambassador. Sir Edward Grey took 
great care, however, that the German 
Ambassador should not give his Gov- 
ernment too favorable a view of our 
intentions—an error into which Prince 
Lichnowsky was not unlikely to fall. 

The situation [he told him] was very 
grave. While it was restricted to the 
issues at present [July 29] actually in- 
volved, we had no thought of infer- 
fering in it. But if Germany became 
involved in it, and then France, the 
issue might be so great that it would 
involve all European interests, and I 
did not wish him to be misled by the 
friendly tone of our conversation— 
which I hoped would continue—into 
thinking that we should stand aside. 

And then he added the warning that 
if the issue did become such that we 
thought British interests required us 
to intervene, we must intervene at 
once, and the decision would have to 
be very rapid. 

On the following day (July 30) the 
French President told the English Am- 
bassador that, if Great Britain would 
declare her solidarity with France in 
the event of her being at war with 
Germany, there would, he believed, be 
no war. On the 31st of July the French 
Ambassador ugain pressed this ques- 
tion of solidarity upon Sir Edward 
Grey, but only to be once more told 
that the Cabinet had decided that 
we could not give any pledge at the 
present time. . . . Up to the present 
moment we did not feel, and public 
opinion did not feel, that any treaties 
or obligations of this country were 
involved. 

Had matters stood still at this point 
it is possible that, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, there might have 
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been no war. Germany might have 
felt the importance of keeping the Brit- 
ish Fleet out of the business, and, in 
order to secure this advantage, might 
have taken another road into France 
and left Belgium alone. In order to 
do this she would no doubt have had 
to subordinate military to political 
considerations, which is not her usual 
habit. But it is also possible that to 
keep England neutral she might for 
once have determined to forgo a mili- 
tary gain in order to avoid giving us 
any direct cause of offence. Had she 
taken this course the result to us would 
have been disastrous. France and 
Russia would naturally have felt that 
we had betrayed them, and in that 
case would almost certainly have lis- 
tened to any suggestions Germany 
might have offered for making peace 
at our expense. The fact that England 
had retired from the Triple Entente 
would not have prevented Germany 
from opening negotiations of this kind. 
She would have regarded our neu- 
trality as a paltry substitute for ef- 
fective support and would have gone 
on with the design which, as we now 
know, she has entertained for years. 
That design is to defeat or win over 
France and Russia as a necessary 
prelude to humbling England. By that 
time France and Russia would, in all 
probability, have been quite angry 
enough to join heartily in_ this 
project. They would have felt that, 
after getting all that she wanted out 
of the Triple Entente, England had 
left her former partners to fight their 
own battles and bear their own bur- 
dens, and this would have been just 
the temper to make the proposals of 
Germany attractive. The bargain made 
with them need not have been a hard 
one. It would not have been difficult 
to bring us to our knees after a war 
in which France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia would have been leagued against 
us. British territory, British ships, 
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British trade, and British cash would 
have presented an ample field from 
which to recover what they had spent 
in defeating us. 

No doubt this may seem a very ex- 
travagant forecast, and I admit that, 
as the negotiations previous to the 
War latterly shaped themselves, it 
never had a chance of coming true. 
My point is that what saved it from 
coming true was the determination of 
the British Government to make any 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium 
a casus belli. If Germany had been at 
the pains to study the English temper 
she would have known that this was 
the question of all others that she 
ought not to raise, and it was the fear 
that in the end she would not raise 
it that made so many Englishmen un- 
easy during the closing days of last 
July. They were not afraid that the 
Government would forget its treaty 
obligations. But they did fear that if 
Germany acted as became a Power 
subject to precisely the same obliga- 
tions, the British Government might 
listen to the arguments urged by a sec- 
tion of their supporters and leave 
France to her fate. Looking back to 
that interval I think that the alarm 
was exaggerated. But I also think 
that there was some foundation for it. 
Had the neutrality of Belgium been 
respected Sir Edward Grey’s action 
might have been less prompt and the 
response of the nation less unmistaka- 
ble. It was the refusal to respect it 
that called forth Sir Edward Grey’s 
ultimatum. Never surely were the 
chimes of midnight more welcome than 
when they announced that England 
had declared war against Germany. 

To those who take this view of the 
War and of its origin it is scarcely 
possible to overrate the obligations we 
are under to Belgium. The continuous 
and repeated sacrifices made by this 
heroic little nation have gone far to 
save Engiand from a similar fate, and 
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it will be for England to bear this in 
mind when the conditions of peace 
come to be settled. The worst losses 
she has suffered cannot be made good. 
We cannot give her back the lives she 
has so freely given for our benefit, or 
the noble buildings that have been so 
wantonly destroyed as a penalty for 
standing our friend. But we can do 
something to replace her people in their 
The Niueteenth Century and After. 
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wasted villages, and to raise fresh har- 
vests on the soil that the Germans 
have made a charnel house. To min- 
ister to the restoration of her material 
prosperity will discharge but a small 
part of what England owes to Bel- 
gium. But we shall indeed be a 
thankless people if we do not see to it 
that this fraction at least of our debt 
to her is paid to the last farthing. 
D.C. Lathbury. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WITH EARLY MORN. 

I scarcely kuuw how to tell of the 
days that followed my arrival at 
Pomander Farm. Of course every one 
in the world is at their best under 
delightful conditions; and that was 
my position then, and as it seemed to 
me the position of the Pomanders too, 
There was then no sign or whisper of 
the disasters which were to come. 

I truly think that for a brief space 
in life I had reached the summit of 
human happiness. Everything com- 
bined to produce the sense of perfected 
joy. 

I was not long away from London 
with its stifling streets and incessant 
rattle of traffic. Then had come the 
change to the hotel, and that had been 
good and soothing. But in the hotel 
I was only a hirer of things—an oc- 
cupier to be served for a price with 
such things as were convenient, whether 
they were the best or no. I was but 
one of a number who were all there 
for a price. 

And my life all through had been 
somewhat lonely. Through all the 
years I had been a man served for a 
price—by schoolmasters, by _hotel- 
keepers, by landladies. They had all 
had an interest in me—a monetary in- 


terest. Some of them had had a hu- 
man interest as well, but the other, I 
fear, predominated. As for any inter- 
est which relatives had had in me— 
that had only developed after my 
uncle died and the provisions of his 
will were known. 


But now—there was no longer a 


price; no longer a calculated service; 


no longer the faintest occasion of dis- 
peace. The whole atmosphere of the 
world, without and within, was 
changed. 

I lived in a bedroom from the win- 
dows of which I looked out across the 
valley to purple-tinted hills. Through. 
the windows— perpetually open—I 
breathed the pine and heather-scented 
air. Within the house I lived and moved 
in a human atmosphere of gay friend- 
liness and love. Last of all—to take 
the most mundane thing—I was nour- 
ished upon foods that were chosen of 
thé very best, because they were for 
me. 

There were cream dishes, which I 
learned to expect. They were made 
from cream indeed—not according to 
the Board of Trade regulations, guar- 
anteed to contain 3 per cent of milk 
fat—but according to the bountiful 
provision of nature and of sleek-coated 
cows who browsed placidly in clover 
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pastures. There were eggs that were 
white or brown, but always fresh; 
there were butter pats in firm rolls 
that told of recent churning or cool 
butteries; and there were cheeses, yes, 
and home-baked scones made by Mary, 
and cakes made by Eva (she had been 
to a cookery school), and puddings 
made by Bessie—roly-polys, and dump- 
lings and pasties—in a way to make a 
man realize that hitherto he had never 
yet lived. Every one in that household 
seemed to vie with the other in making 
me happy. And they were so simple 
and pleased about it all. They would 
hardly like to enquire if I enjoyed the 
puddings or the cakes. But a friendly 
rivalry existed between them as to 
whose “makings” I would like best, 
and they would try to put questions— 
without putting questions—to find out. 
And I had a work to please them all. 
Though indeed everything was so good 
that I could well praise everything. 
Yet if I said I was pleased with a 


thing the whole family were happy— 
especially the parents. Hearty old 


John Pomander was proud of his 
family, and not so bashful as his 
daughters. He could say a thing right 
out sometimes which would make them 
all blush; if they did, he would laugh 
and chaff them on their blushes. He 
used to make his compliments go 
round, so that he showed no favoritism 
to any of them. One day he would say, 
“Ah, Mary will keep a good house, but 
Eva will make a bonnie wife.” But 
at another time he would say, “Bessie 
for looks, but Eva for cookery.” And 
so on, with all sorts of variations, 
giving them all in turn different quali- 
ties, which made them in turn call him 
a “horrid old man,” or a “good papa.” 
All these pleasantries and many 
others made the house a very hearty 
one. That heartiness was increased by 
neighbors, who often called in passing 
to spend half an hour and be refreshed 
in some way or other. In fact, the 
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house was a popular resort, and the 
family appeared to encourage visitors. 
Perhaps there were more callers be- 
cause I was there, for every one had to 
call and see the man who frightened 
the “coos” with the umbrella. In a 
small way I was a celebrity. 

In all these genial circumstances of 
admiration and friendship and pleas- 
ant living I throve remarkably, and 
went to my bed of down each evening 
with a sense of unlimited satisfaction. 
The woes of litigants and the wrongs 
of Chancery were with me no more. 
I laid my head down nightly with a 
sigh of contentment, and fell asleep 
until the passing of the hours brought 
me again to wakefulness. 

On the third morning after my ar- 
rival I awoke. unaccountably early— 
for me—probably owing to the lusty 
crowing of a cock located somewhere 
in the steading. Gazing from bed out 
at the window I saw that the morning 
was a beautiful one, and it occurred 
to me to get up and abroad—an idea 
which had results of some importance. 

I glanced at my watch. It was seven 
o’clock. I got up, dressed myself care- 
lessly, and, lest any one else should 
be sleeping, crept softly out of the 
house and began to explore the garden 
and then the steading. I had little 
knowledge of country life, and it oc- 
curred to me that I might come upon 
some of the familiar operations of 
farm life. I might catch the milkmaids 
milking the cows, or see the hens being 
fed, or anything. I was in the mood 
to be amused by little. 

So I wandered about the steading, 
but saw nobody until I came to the 
door of what, I later learned, was the 
creamery house. I was wearing light 
shoes, which made very little noise in 
walking, and I reached the doorway 
unheard. There, I saw a perfectly en- 
chanting sight, and I paused to con- 
template it. Her back was turned to 
me, and she did not see me at first. 
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The sight was that of Bessie skim- 
ming the cream with a cream scoop 
from milk contained in a wide open 
dish. There was nothing surprising in 
that, but her attire was what attracted 
my attention. Indeed, it was such 
that, after a moment or two, it oc- 
curred to me that it was probably my 
duty to retire. To put it quite briefly, 
she was dressed in what was really 
just the equivalent of evening dress. 
The skirt she was wearing was proba- 
bly the thing immediately below the 
thing which is generally worn outside, 
while the upper section was adorned 
by what a casual study of draper’s ad- 
vertisements has since convinced me 
was a high-necked camisole. There 
was accordingly left for my admiration 
a pair of white arms and a charmingly 
curved neck, which nature had clearly 
never intended to be hidden. That 
opinion of nature’s intention was what 
made it possible for me to remain— 
art for art’s sake. I think I was really 


intended for an artist, though unkind 

fate tried to make me a barrister. 
Bessie, however, had quite different 

views. She turned and saw me. Then 


she uttered a little shriek. “Oh, how 


dare you!” she cried. 

Then she glanced behind her as if 
looking for a way of escape; but the 
creamery was a small place with only 
one entrance, and I was holding that 
because I wanted to explain. No doubt, 
if I had been sensible, I should have 
gone away and explained later; but I 
wasn’t at all sensible. Further, the 
situation struck me as humorous. I 
did not then, and do not now feel in 
the least apologetic for seeing a young 
lady in an unconventional dress in no 
way more open than an ordinary eve- 
ning dress. 

I do not think she really cared very 
much about it either. Perhaps she saw 
a gleam of humor in my eye. Anyhow, 
being fairly caught, she apparently de- 
termined to rout me somehow. So she 
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suddenly tock the cream scoop and 
banged my head with it. It was a 
light thing, and did not hurt me; but 
she had omitted to notice that there 
was a residue of cream in it, and that 
poured down on my head and coat. 

When she saw what she had done 
she stared at my plight half in amuse- 
ment, half in sorrow; but the latter 
feeling quickly predominated, and she 
forgot her own state in seeing mine. 
“Oh, I’m so sorry,” she cried. 

“It’s my own fault,” I said apolo- 
getically. 

“Oh, well, you’ve seen me now. I 
can’t make a better of it,” she an- 
swered a little defiantly. “Come in!” 

With that she went back, got a towel 
from some corner, and came to me and 
dried away the stains. 

When she had finished she looked 
at me. “How did you come here?” she 
said. 

I explained my doings. 

“You had no right to see me so,” 
she said, mildly indignant. 

“I am not sorry,” I answered. 

She blushed. “You needn’t think I 
come this way every morning,” she 
said. “I just came across this time to 
get cream for your breakfast. I 
thought there was no one about. The 
men-servants would not be here just. 
now.” 

“I understand. . . . Cream for my 
breakfast!” I murmured. “How de- 
lightful! It will make the breakfast 
twice as good.” 

She looked down and flushed almost 
painfully. It struck me that she was 
somehow very different from her sis- 
ter Eva. Certainly she was very win- 
some with her golden hair and gray 
eyes that looked at me half ashamed, 
half pleased. 

Suddenly another idea struck her. 
“You wanted to see the steading?” she 
said. 

I nodded. 

“Then I can show you better than 
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any one,” she cried, “for I know all 
the beasts. Wait!” With that she ran 
out of the creamery to the house, 

In about five minutes she came back, 
fully dressed, to show me round the 
steading. But first she made me com- 
plete the skimming of the milk for the 
breakfast cream, or rather she allowed 
me to try it, and eventually completed 
the work herself. She complained 
prettily that I was just a “handless 
man.” Of course, by this time she and 
all the rest of them had quite escaped 
from their original awe of me. At 
first, when they heard I was a London 
barrister, I think they were inclined 
to be nervous. They were afraid, per- 
haps, that I would be very precise or 
correct or fidgety about things; but 
when they discovered that I was only 
a human being with an inordinate love 
of cream, they entirely forgot my 
greatness and began to treat me like a 
brother. 

Like a brother she treated me now. 
She took me to the stables and showed 
me two of the great farm horses, They 
were still in stable, as the harvest- 
time was not yet come. She knew 
them, and caressed them; and they 
knew her, and turned their heads for 
her, and in their quiet way showed 
their pleasure. And then there was 
her pony—Bessie—named after her. 
She was stabled in a loose-box, and 
turned quickly to meet her mistress, 
and to allow herself to be fondled and 
played with as her mistress willed—to 
be fed too with pieces of sugar from 
hands which were strong, but not 
coarse or soiled, with work. I do not 
suppose the Pomander girls ever did 
really heavy work. There were plenty 
of servants for that. But they were 
brought up on the old system, so that 
they should all be able to keep houses 
of their own and make their own 
puddings if need be. 

But I am forgetting the pony and 
the steading. After I, too, had caressed 
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Bessie, the friendliest of ponies, we 
passed on to the byres, the lofts, and 
the barns. In the main barn amuse- 
ment was catered for in the shape of a 
swing, and Bessie was apparently not 
sorry to be swung a few times by a 
brief-less barrister. 

Last of all, she showed me the 
pigeons, and called her favorite white 
pigeon, which came and perched on her 
shoulder, and afterwards lay trustfully 
in her hands. Apparently Bessie was 
the goddess of all the animals on the 
farm, for each one trusted her better 
than the other, but the pigeon best of 
all. He looked up at her with round 
soft eyes that were full of nothing but 
trust and love. Bessie pressed the 
bird against her cheek, and it was 
pretty to see the contrast of golden 
hair and sunburnt cheeks against the 
white wings of the dove. I could not 
forget her own gray eyes, which looked 
up coyly at me to see what I thought. 

To let me know the feeling, she 
placed the bird against my cheek too, 
and made me wonder at the softness 
of the down. 

After that she would have allowed 
the bird to go, but he wished to stay; 
and so she perched him on her 
shoulder, and we walked together to 
the house. 

How simple it all was, 
pleasant. 

And it had consequences too, for it 
was from that morning that the 
slightly greater intimacy which there 
was between myself and Bessie—as 
distinct from the other members of the 
family—dated. We had found out that 
we had some ideas in common. 

As for the creamery incident, I 
never mentioned it to any one, nor I 
think did she. It remained a thing 
between ourselves. 


and how 


CHAPTER V. 
SABBATH. 


Sunday, viewed from an interna- 
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tional standpoint, is a day of infinite 
variety. No two nations observe it alike, 
and many nations do not observe it at 
all. But apart from national differ- 
ences, there are many smaller varia- 
tions among different sections of the 
same nation. To certain sections of 
ecclesiastical Scotland some observa- 
tions in the next paragraph might not 
apply. 

The Pomanders were upholders of 
the Church of Scotland by law estab- 
lished, and John Pomander, being a 
leading man in the district, was an 
elder. Accordingly Sunday was a day 
of religious observance, qualified, how- 
ever, by a liberal measure of social in- 
tercourse. In a district where the 
church is a mile or two away from 
everybody, and the people chiefly live 
on farms separated by considerable dis- 
tances, it is natural and human that 
the Sunday service should at its close 
take on a social aspect. It is perhaps 
for that reason that the day assumes 


in some respects more the aspect of a 
mildly solemn holiday than of a day 


of fasting and prayer. (I was never 
there on a fast day, which I under- 
stand is a much more terrible day from 
a Southern point of view—I am not a 
fasting man.) 

The Pomanders, being a_ hearty 
family, were not behind-hand in Sun- 
day decoration and preparation. 

Lizzie, the fat cook of the house- 
hold, moved about in a _ distracted 
fashion. The honors of the dinner- 
table for the day were partly upon her 
shoulders, and the burden did not rest 
lightly. Nevertheless she was proud 
with a certain hard-breathing responsi- 
bility. The modern reformer, of course, 
would point to her as another of the 
white slaves, forcibly kept from the 
church by the gluttonous selfishness of 
her employers. Lizzie, however, seemed 
to be quite oblivious of her slavery. So 
far from comp'aint was she, that I am 
afraid she would have laid ungentle 
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hands on any reformer who had dared 
to say a word against the Pomanders. 

But the excitement of the day af- 
fected more than Lizzie. There was a 
more than ordinary stir in the house- 
hold—a sort of suppressed excitement, 
which seemed to presage events of 
importance. 

The breakfast was at an earlier hour 
than on other days. At that, the 
family . appeared looking much as 
usual, But soon after breakfast I was 
left to my own devices, because the 
family must prepare. 

They were much too polite to say 
so, but I do think that at the back of 
some of their minds there rested a 
certain regret that I, too, did not pre- 
pare, and had not with me a good 
frock-coat of the latest pattern, with 
a silken hat and other things to match. 
Notwithstanding, they agreed to take 
me to church in what I had. 

When the wagonette was brought 
round, John himself appeared in a coat 
that might have been made anytime 
within ten years. Any good hatter 
could have told the date of his silk 
hat within a year or two; for it had 
a distinctive shape suggestive of a 
period not recent. In accord with his 
attire John had assumed an air of com- 
parative solemnity with which, how- 
ever, his natural heartiness somewhat 
conflicted. I am afraid it was a strain 
upon him, but he no doubt felt it 
necessary to keep it up for the sake 
of his family—at least until the sery- 
ice was over. 

The other members of the family 
were, in theory, dressed in harmony 
with John. That is to say, they had 
on their Sunday best, though it did 
strike me as in somewhat gay contrast 
with the paternal sombreness. There 
was a smack of London fashion about 
Bessie, and a dash of Paris about Eva 
—the giddy creatures,—but their 
mother, rather to my surprise, looked 
very approvingly on them both. I 
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should have thought that in a quiet 
country place like .hat, Mrs. Pomander 
at least would have been inclined to 
depress such vanity, but women’s 
hearts are the same all the world over, 
I am afraid, and the fashion journals 
penetrate to the ends of the earth. I 
um inclined to think that when Satan 
tempted Eve, one of the things he told 
her was that if she ate the apple she 
would then-.know all about the fash- 
ions. And, of course, every one knows 
that half the later difficulties were on 
questions of dress. 

However that may be, the whole 
family looked very pleased as we drove 
off. There were John, the two daugh- 
ters, and myself in the wagonette, and 
Jock, the driver and a farm-boy on the 
box-seat. Mrs. Pomander and Mary 
remained behind, presumably to attend 
to the preparations for the subsequent 
feast. 

Considering the day, we formed a 
wonderfully lively party on the way 
to church, and our liveliness was in 
no way diminished by the actions of 
Jock and the farm-boy on the seat. 
Jock was really a remarkable charac- 
ter, being one of those harmless ec- 
centrics whose sanity is always in 
question. To this day I am uncertain 
whether he was sane or insane, but 
one thing is certain, and that is that 
he exhibited very astonishing acuteness 
on occasion. 

On this day he too had the advan- 
tage of a black coat and silk hat, and 
he made full use of the latter. On 
passing neighbors on the road he 
manipulated his hat with a dexterity 
and mock gravity which threatened to 
convulse the farm-boy. Notwithstand- 
ing his father’s occasional warnings— 
they would have been much severer 
but for my presence—the two of them 
enjoyed a carnival of laughter all the 
way to the church. 

The rest of the family, I could see, 
did not like it, and I expect they 
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wished Jock had been left at home; 
but when they saw that I was only 
amused, the girls at least put the best 
face they could upon it and began to 
be merry too. 

In that way we arrived at church in 
a thoroughly happy frame of mind, and 
the two young ladies whom I handed 
out of the wagonette were quite rosy- 
cheeked with laughter. Indeed I am 
afraid that the spirit of mirth had 
quite taken hold of them, for, while 
walking behind them down the aisle 
to the side front seat which they oc- 
cupied, I remarked a certain tendency 
in them to smile to friends more effu- 
sively than perhaps recognition inside 
a church might warrant. 

At the entrance to the family pew a 
little contest occurred which ended in 
favor of Jock, owing to the absence 
of his father at the plate. I suppose it 
had been arranged beforehand that we 
should sit in a certain order, but Jock 
was determined to sit next me, and by 
obstinacy he contrived to get his sis- 
ters into the seat first, myself next, 
and himself on the outside. In that 
position he apparently determined to 
have a gala day. 

Bessie, who sat next me on the other 
side, thought it necessary to apologize. 
“He’s not generally so bad as this,” 
she said, “but he’s got excited to-day 
somehow. Please don’t mind him.” 

She said it very softly, but Jock 
caught the words. He whispered loudly 
on my other side. “I’m generally 
worse,” he said. 

I bowed politely to both parties. 

To his sisters’ horror Jock there- 
after proceeded to make a running 
commentary on the various persons in 
the church. I could do nothing but 
listen, for what alternative is there 
with a lunatic? For al) I knew at that 
time a protest might infuriate him. At 
the same time his remarks were not 
uninteresting. He apparently consid- 
ered himself in the light of a guide, 
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and whenever he saw me looking in 
any direction he immediately gave 
information. 

An old lady came down the aisle. 
“That’s Mrs. Weebeley,” said Jock. 
“She keeps cocks and hens.” 

I glanced in the direction of the 
choir. Jock detailed them. “The fat 
girl in red is Maggie Macpherson. 
She’s aye two notes above the rest. 
The skimpit one who’s gigglin’ at me 
is Jeannie Mackraw. She’s daft. The 
next one’s Elspet Mackintosh—one 0’ 
the Glen Mackintoshes, and the rest 
are all just lasses. The fat man be- 
hind is the man who works the tuning- 
fork. Watch him, and ye’ll see the 
fork.” 

Under the burden of this informa- 
tion I had some difficulty in preserving 
a solemn countenance, while the Po- 
mander girls were obviously annoyed. 
Jock didn’t seem to trouble about his 
sisters’ feelings. I think he considered 
that he was doing the honors to a 
visitor. 


Twelve o’clock and the entry of the 
minister’s man provided further in- 


the 
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formation. “That’s Sandy wi’ 
Bible,” said Jock. “Ye’ll see 
Bones’ in a minute.” 

The minister, thus irreverently de- 
scribed, entered immediately after, and 
Jock then settled down for a time to 
devotion, or at least to quietness. 

Glancing at the minister I observed 
that he was a kindly old man, probably 
of that most valuable type who are 
beloved for their own sake, but not 
always renowned for their sermons. 

When the sermon was reached, I was 
sorry that Jock—the rascal—quite let 
the cat out of the bag, as the saying is. 
After the minister had given out the 
text, Jock whispered to me, “It’s his 
Empire sermon. He starts about gear, 
gets on to Napoleon, and winds up with 
Wellington and the British Empire.” 
So, indeed, it turned out. 

At the time when Jock told me, I 
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thought he was deriding the minister, 
but my horror was even greater when 
I discovered that he had apparently 
only been telling me how greatly I was 
being honored in being permitted to 
hear that sermon. I must say the 
minister took it very well, though look- 
ing a trifle wry, when Jock informed 
him in my hearing, after the service, 
that he had told me that I was to hear 
the Empire sermon. 

The moral which I stored up—not 
without reason—for future use, was to 
beware of the interpretation put upon 
the sayings of a harmless eccentric. 

Driving home from service we were 
more crowded in the wagonette, for 
we took home to dinner not only the 
minister, but also the Pomander family 
solicitor, Mr. Henry Mackairn, a dis- 
tant cousin of the Pomanders, and a 
gentleman who was destined to exer- 
cise a considerable influence on their 
fortunes. 

On arrival at the farm we found 
everything in readiness, and the min- 
ister sat down to dinner with genial 
satisfaction, and the air of a man who 
had done a good day’s work. John 
Pomander took the head of the table 
with a-cheerfulness quite in contrast 
to his earlier solemnity, while the legal 
cousin seated himself with an amount 
of grace not too common among coun- 
try solicitors. The rest of us fell into 
our places as appeared most con- 
venient. 

The minister was by no means a 
narrow-minded man, but, apparently 
from regard for his presence, the con- 
versation was at first more subdued 
than I had heard it at other times. 
But gradually Mackairn—whom, apart 
from a certain unsteadiness of look, I 
was then inclined to like—began to be 
jocular, and to tease and compliment 
Mary and Bessie, between whom he 
was placed at the opposite side of the 
table. I felt in duty bound to do my 
best for Eva who was next me, and the 
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minister gallantly seconded me from 
the other flank, in addition to throw- 
ing an occasional pleasant word to Mrs. 
Pomander. Soon a battle productive of 
great merriment was proceeding be- 
tween the two sides of the table, both 
sides being alternately assisted from 
the top and the bottom of the table. 
The matter became further complicated 
when I ventured to send a compliment 
across to Bessie, and there were loud 
cries of “Shame” and “Deserter,” while 
Eva pinched me under the table, which 
compelled me to complain loudly, 
which in turn created great laughter. 
Altogether I have seldom seen, and I 
say deliberately, seldom enjoyed so 
much innocent merriment about so lit- 
tle. But these are the happy country 
ways, where people laugh without re- 
serve, and are. natural without vul- 
garity. Of course the Pomander girls 
were all very pleasant, and well edu- 
cated too, and the presence in a com- 
pany of a few pretty, merry girls is 
stimulating. Besides, merriment re- 
ceived a positive benediction under the 
benign cheerfulness of that kindly old 
minister. 

At the close of the dinner Mackairn 
started in an off-hand way to drink 
healths. For a country solicitor he was 
really very smart—not at all the usual 
slow ponderous type to which I was 
accustomed—and I could see that every 
one thought him clever. I had no 
doubt that his skill with the ladies 
had a good deal to do with his success 
as a solicitor, for I have noticed that 
nothing, in time, advances a law busi- 
ness better than a capacity for attract- 
ing the ladies, more especially the old 
ladies. 

Some of his jokes were rather au- 
dacious, I must say. He proposed, 
“Mary, the mother of six.” There were 
shouts of “Shocking” from the girls, 
but, all the same, the other two mis- 
chievously sipped their glasses, and 
obviously didn’t care a pin. Of course 
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we were a very friendly company, 
and among nice people quite lively 
things may be said. A little later he 
proposed my health as “Mr. Kerrendel, 
Q.C.,”—a piece of irony which I had to 
acknowledge, and to propose his own 
in return, unfortunately without being 
able to add any effective impudence, 
because I knew nothing about him. 
After that I proposed the mifister 
with genuine pleasure, and later, “the 
Pomander family including six more to 
come,” a reference which was received 
with renewed laughter. John Po- 
mander, however, pointed out that I was 
short in the number, as he had still 
three daughters. Apparently I should 
have said eighteen. In these Highland 
parts they are brought up a good deal 
on the old scriptural lines, with the 
idea that it is every healthy person’s 
duty to increase and multiply, and 


they are not too stupidly sensitive 

about mentioning such matters. 
There was only one other toast, and 

it came out quite accidentally. Bessie 


said something about an aunt, refer- 
ring to her as “auntie.” Upon which 
Mackairn winked one eye to Eva, and 
said in an undertone, “Boulangos 
Soarantie,” at the same time fingering 
his glass suggestively. I scarcely 
think he intended his remark to be 
heard by every one, but that inevitable 
chap Jock caught the words and be- 
came convulsed. He repeated “Sore 
Auntie” several times in varying tones. 
It was only on being called to order 
for the third time by his father that 
he stopped repéating the words, but I 
could see from the father’s manner 
that he was very anxious to have him 
stopped. I think that was on account 
of the presence of the minister. 

As for me, the thing was quite unin- 
telligible. I had never heard the words 
“Boulangos Soarantie” before, and had 
not the faintest idea what they meant. 

However I was destined to hear 
much of them later. y 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE AND THE WAR. 


There was a time when the world 
was jealous about its use of the word 
Literature; but that was before de- 
mocracy and the cheaper press had 
taken poetry and fiction under their 
wing. In those brave days, when a 
new book of repute had appeared, com- 
fortable gentlemen have been observed 
sitting solemnly round the club-fire, 
discussing with dignified gravity the 
claims of the newcomer to the higher 
honors in the hierarchy of letters. 
“Clever, no doubt,” ran the chorus; 
“but, after all, the main question is: 
Is it Literature?’ And _ thereupon 
every brow grew ominous. Those were 
good days, and leisurely; but they are 
over now. Nowadays every current 
phrase is in process of becoming com- 
mercialized, and Literature among thé 
rest; so that there would seem to be 
no need of a long apology, if we ac- 
cept the popular estimate, and in 
speaking of the apparent effect of the 
European war upon Literature at the 
present time, include in the armament 
of letters all those kindred interests 
which go to make up the varied ac- 
tivity of the modern world of books. 
For Literature marches to-day with a 
long array of camp-followers. Poets, 
critics, novelists, historians, reviewers, 
paragraphers—even down to _ pub- 
lishers, book-sellers, printers, binders, 
and paper-makers—when a blow is 
struck at literary activity nowadays, 
it strikes at a wide and ramifying in- 
dustry. And, as the ravaged fields of 
Belgium have taught us, there are 
many distressed and ruined by war 
who had no -voice or interest in the 
quarrel. 

We ask ourselves, then, what is to 
be the immediate effect of the War 
upon Literature; and we include in the 
phrase all those forms of business 
which stand or fall with the fortunes 


of the printed book. It is a question 
which, no doubt, cannot be answered 
with confidence so early in the strug- 
gle; but the pulse of trade has been 
beating very quickly during the last 
few months, and there are already 
some suggestive symptoms to diagnose. 
And the first fact that emerges from 
the confusion is the certainty that 
things are not going to be so bad as 
they were prophesied. For some in- 
scrutable reason the book-trade is al- 
ways peculiarly liable to panic. Per- 
haps the bookseller, in the nature of 
his business, has more time than most 
tradesmen to muse upon his hardships; 
perhaps the prevailing depression of 
the realistic fiction which he retails is 
apt to infect his blood. There must be 
a lot of intellectually septic material 
upon the modern bookshelf. But, what- 
ever the reason, experience shows that, 
if there is any chance of a commercial 
panic, the business of bookmen. will be 
the first to plunge into it head foremost. 
And the declaration of war was cer- 
tainly an excuse for alarm. It is the 
dreariest of truisms that, when an Eng- 
lishman is threatened with starvation, 
the first thing he is ready to starve 
is his brain. When expenses are to 
be cut down, books go first. Of that 
there is no shadow of doubt. And here 
was a situation suddenly arising under 
which expenses would have to be cut 
down right and left, under which no 
one could say exactly where he would 
be in six months’ time. What chance 
was there for Literature in so tight 
and murky a corner? August (always 
the worst month for book-selling) had 
not advanced a week before the worthy 
wiseacres round Paternoster Row be- 
gan to lift their eyes to the dome of 
St. Paul’s in mute despair. Their gray 
jeremiads were followed by other even 
grayer prophecies from critics of a 
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more intimate particularity. Someone 
had discovered upon inquiry that the 
supply of printing-paper was about to 
run short, a possible calamity which 
awoke a quivering horror, until some 
cynical wit suggested that, if the fail- 
ure of the paper supply had prevented 
a certain proportion of the last few 
seasons’ books from appearing at all, 
it would indeed have been little loss to 
anyone. Another industrious alarmist 
was convinced that the importation of 
the “straw-boards,” out of which book- 
covers are made, was already begin- 
ning to fail, and the perilous alterna- 
tive of paper wrappers in the French 
fashion was debated with anxious 
fervor. When it became apparent that 
even this dire contingency would 
scarcely strangle the eager brain of 
Literature, the publishing world was 
ready to acknowledge that “straw- 
boards,” however convenient, are, after 
all, inessential concomitants of literary 
salvation. 

A more unpleasant reflection was 
aroused by the problem of gold-leaf for 
bindings. When the apologetic book- 
binder paid his first weekly visit to 
the publisher, after the outbreak of 
war, he made it apparent under ‘con- 
fession that, during the last twenty-five 
years or so, the publishing trade has 
practically slaughtered an honest Eng- 
lish industry through the growing pas- 
sion for cheap material. A quarter of 
a century ago there were twenty or 
thirty firms in England earning a com- 
petence by the beating of gold-leaf for 
binders, sign-painters, and other deco- 
rative artists. Then, one dark day, Ger- 
many stepped in, and offered to the 
market a thinner leaf, beaten by ma- 
chinery, at a lower rate than the old 
English craftsman could compete 
against. Off in a flash went all the 
business to Germany, and now there 
are not half a dozen gold-beaters to be 
found between John-o’-Groat’s and 
Land’s End. “What is to be done 
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without German gold?” began to 
whimper these sturdy patriots, who 
had themselves banished the trade out 
of their native country. Why, surely 
this: encourage the British craftsman 
to “pick up on” the business he has 
lost. A little more will have to be paid 
for the leaf, until the Engiish trade 
has been enabled to establish the ma- 
chinery which has ousted it from the 
market. But that loss will be more 
than compensated for, when we have 
our own workmen restored to their 
former prosperity. The commerce that 
begins and ends at home will very soon 
become its own reward. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt 
that the panic over increased cost of 
production, which fluttered the pub- 
lishers’ offices in London during the 
first six weeks of the war, had a very 
deleterious effect upon other and more 
vital issues of the literary market. To 
a great extent the publisher has only 
himself to thank for his misfortunes. 
During the last ten years the book- 


trade has been indulging in a wild 
gamble to cheapen the published price 
of books, and that gamble has over- 
whelmed itself in its own revenges. 
The three-volume novel gave way to 


the six-shilling novel, to the actual 
profit of no one but the librarian; and 
ever since the six-shilling novel was 
established as the unit of trade, one 
attempt after another has been made— 
not from without (which would be con- 
ceivable), but actually from within 
(which is absurd)—to cut down the 
margin of profit by cheapening the cost 
to the public. The result has been in- 
evitable. The cost of production, so 
far from decreasing pari passu with 
the reduced price, has actually gone up, 
so that a two-shilling novel today 
costs very little less to manufacture 
than a six-shilling novel did a few 
years ago. Meanwhile, the public, 
which used to value books as personal 
possessions, has almost ceased to care 
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about them at all, and contents itself 
with borrowing from a circulating li- 
brary everything except the cheap lit- 
tle sevenpenny reprints which crowd 
the bookstalls, and which (it ought to 
be generally known) are never worth 
in commercial return to publishers, 
author, or manufacturer one tithe of 
the labor and the capital that are in- 
vested in their production. Conse- 
quently, when books are threatened 
with depression, when cost goes up and 
sales go down, there is simply no suf- 
ficient margin of resistance. The whole 
business is cut so close, for author, 
publisher, and manufacturer alike, that 
there can be no wonder if the first im- 
pression is one of bewildered panic. So, 
when war was declared, booksellers be- 
gan to clamor for terms of “give-and- 
take” (which is generally understood 
by the publisher to mean that he is 
expected to do all the giving, and the 
bookseller all the taking!) ; publishers, 
frightened by the situation, stopped the 
printers’ and binders’ work upon their 
autumn books, and closed down their 
advertising orders; newspaper proprie- 
tors, perceiving no advertisements in 
their columns, ordered that no further 
books should be sent out for review; 
so that in the course of a few days 
all the branches of book-production, 
the commercial staff of the newspapers, 
and even the harmless, if unnecessary, 
reviewers, found themselves threatened 
with reduced profits, curtailed income, 
and loss of profitable occupation. And 
all this just at a time when the 
national mind stood in urgent need of 
stimulus and encouragement, and 
when confident placards proclaiming 
“Business As Usual” were being dis- 
played in half the shop-fronts of the 
metropolis. Such was the first effect 
of the present War upon the trades 
supported by British Literature, and 
the prospect which it offered was cer- 
tainly not invigorating. 

Of course, this sort of thing was not 
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likely to last, for panic is no charac- 
teristic of the English temperament. 
Like the fiery husband in Punch, who 
stands in the wreck of his shattered 
dining-room and protests to a wailing 
wife: “Well Maria, my temper may 
be bad, but it’s soon over!” the aver- 
age Englishman may rage for an hour, 
but will then recover his equilibrium. 
And the British book-trade in August 
and September soon began to develop 
the British recuperative faculty. Even 
while the publisher was protesting 
that he would never consent to accept 
another manuscript, announcements of 
an absolute avalanche of “War-books” 
commenced to bombard the news- 
columns. It seemed to be taken for 
granted, in this first flush of recovery, 
that nobody in the country would pre- 
serve any intellectual interest this au- 
tumn except the sort of interest that 
is concentrated on the one absorbing 
topic. But when to actual records 
from the front were added reminders 
of the decisive battles of the world, 
not without indebtedness to Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and the excellent Mr. 
Bohn, it became apparent that “war- 
literature” was enlarging its borders 
beyond the limits of the special corre- 
spondent. From newspapers the reader 
was to be led by gentle steps to the 
study of history; and, whether that 
hope was illusory, or whatever other 
service the war-book may have done 
during the last few months, it has 
most certainly helped to hold the fort 
at the bookstalls, and has thus done 
its share in keeping the public alive to 
the book-reading habit. And in this 
there is a great deal; much more, in- 
deed, than the world in _ general 
realizes. Habit is one of the crucial 
aids to commerce, and its preservation 
one of the most difficult problems of 
trade. Once iet people fall away from 
books, and it is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to win them back. Once encour- 
age them to keep a book at their 
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elbows, and you may lead them, with 
a little tact and a share of good 
fortune, on the “stepping-stones” of 
the poet, from their dead shelves to 
vital things. The book-reading habit 
is the essential plant to foster, if the 
temper of the nation is to be trained 
effectually and well. 

Thanks, then, to the “war-book,” 
however shallow and ephemeral, that 
has kept people reading something be- 
sides the daily papers during a period 
of exasperating restlessness and strain! 
For as the situation settled down, as 
partings were faced and farewells 
bravely said, those who were left be- 
hind, to endure the winter as best they 
might, have begun already to turn to 
the most satisfying of all intellectual 
consolations—the consolation of litera- 
ture. The straws that show the way 
of the wind soon began to drift across 
the field. Some novel, that had been 
trumpeted in advance and then hastily 
withheld, made a shy appearance ex- 
perimentally. With its appearance 


followed an advertisement, and then, 
as a sort of compliment to the situa- 
tion, a review peeped out here and 
there, like a primrose by the river's 


brim. Slowly but insidiously an air 
of confidence was re-established. And 
to-day the book-trade, if it can scarcely 
claim to be “itself again,” is at least 
making a respectable display, as one 
who declines to be downhearted. 

So much, then (and it may be more 
than enough), of the immediate influ- 
ence of the war upon the commerce 
of books. In the background, inviting 
though perhaps inscrutable, remains 
the much larger and more important 
question of the probable effect of these 
fierce experiences upon the creative 
faculty and the literary art in general. 
We are emerging without doubt upon 
a new field of intellectual activity. 
What line is that activity likely to fol- 
low? For clearly neither life nor lit- 
erature will be quite the same after 
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this inhuman conflict of the nations. 
Old ideals and familiar standards have 
gone by the board. The world of com- 
mon commodities is for the time being 
dislocated and scattered to the wind. 
There has been nothing like it since 
barbarism swept down upon the civil- 
ized world in the dark ages. Is Litera- 
ture to keep her head in the confusion, 
or will she lose her bearings under ex- 
citement, and babble inarticulately o’ 
green fields dabbled in blood? To any 
such doubt the history of the last few 
months gives an emphatic and indis- 
putable answer. Literature is safe. 
She is proving already, in the first on- 
set of trial, abundantly worthy of her 
high traditions. 

It was only to be expected that the 
first sound of cannon would be her- 
alded by an outburst of poetry; for 
poetry and war have maintained their 
alliance since the days of Tyrtzeus. But 
very few critics, we imagine, would 
have foretold a chorus of verse so high 
in quality, so dignified in tone, so al- 
together free from anything like bom- 
bast and vain-glory. The poets of the 
hour have indeed most faithfully re- 
flected the spirit of the nation, and 
their performance, no less than the in- 
spiriting record of the recruiting office, 
has given the lie direct to those legends 
of national lethargy and decadence, 
upon which the enemy reckoned only 
too rashly when they chose their time 
to strike. The vindication of the Brit- 
ish spirit is indeed both eloquent and 
complete. There must be an uncom- 
fortable feeling now among those glib. 
critics of our English public-school 
system, critics who kept dinning into. 
our ears that the boyhood of the coun- 
try cared for nothing but games, and’ 
was deaf and blind to all serious pur- 
pose and high duty. How do they feel 
now—those gloomy Jeremiahs—when 
they look at the lists of cadets, 
pouring from the O.T.C. into the ranks 
of the combatants, captains of cricket, 
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leaders of the school “scrum,” racket 
and tennis blues, runners and athletes? 
Why, there is scarcely an able-bodied 
youth of military age upon the public 
school or ’Varsity lists this term, and 
dons and masters have followed their 
pupils into the ranks, quietly, confi- 
dently, and without a scruple of re- 
gret. The man who brings the charge 
of decadence against our public schools 
in future will have to reckon with a 
serried mass of impregnable statistics ; 
and the critic who used to see in mod- 
ern poetry nothing but a flaccid inter- 
est in trivial emotions echoed at second 
hand, has bad to change his judgment 
since war once more breathed into the 
British muse the breath of vigorous 
life. Decadence indeed is dead at the 
first assault. How calm, resolute, ané 
unhysterical was the spirit in which 
the nation entered upon this war may 
be the better realized, if the war-poetry 
of the last few months be compared 
for 2 moment with the wild and whirl- 
ing verse which deluged the Press at 
the beginning of the Boer campaign. 
Then even poets of high repute and 
judgment seemed to lose their heads 
incontinently, and to unpack their 
hearts in violent abuse of the enemy, 
before the enemy had had time to 
prove itself worthy or unworthy of the 
British steel. But to-day the voice of 
violence and abuse has been heard in 
no more than one or two inconsidera- 
ble corners, and the general level of 
poetic inspiration has been manful, 
quiet, and soldierly. Literature, in 
short, has begun well, in a time when 
she may prove of the very high- 
est service to the character of the 
nation. 

What has been well begun will, no 
doubt, be continued well; but a little 
time must be allowed for things to 
settle down. The author is by nature 
a sensitive product, and at present it 
is only natural to him to have his eyes 
and ears filled with guns, and drums, 
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and wounds. He would scarcely be 
worth his sait if it were otherwise. 
We all know the story of the scientific 
investigator, who was found by the 
enemy, at the sacking of his native 
city, bent in meditation over his calcu- 
lations; but it is the very rarity of his 
example that constitutes its virtue. 
And so when publishers report that, 
since the outbreak of war, the supply 
of suppliant manuscripts has notably 
decreased, that fact in itself need 
scarcely be regarded as any reasonable 
ground for alarm. The human brain 
cannot be fed interminably with war 
news. And indeed from the front, as 
is only right, we are given the best 
possible lead in this direction. The 
men who set their faces towards the 
fields of France, eager and determined, 
have already, in the very teeth of 
danger, resumed their familiar inter- 
ests. We read of them as singing 
music-hall songs in the _ trenches, 
cracking jokes as the red-black shells 
smoke above their heads, and even 
searching the London newspapers for 
the latest scores from the football 
grounds, and complaining querulously 
the sport seems to be almost neg- 
lected among those who are left 
behind. This is the right British 
spirit, and it will return to literature 
in due time. 

There will be books with the new 
year, and books that will bear their 
tribute to the strenuous influence that 
is at work upon the fibre of the nation. 
We shall cease to regard war as the 
one exclusive problem of existence, 
but it will be a long time before the 
impress of present sacrifices fades al- 
together from the temperament of the 
artist. When the soul of a people has 
been thrown back upon the essential 
attributes of life and death, it will 
not soon be in the mood to play fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven. A 
certain amount of affectation and pose 
is certain to be swept away; there 
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will be less room than of late for ec- 
centricities or abnormalities in the 
fashions of art and letters. No one, 
for instance, who has kept touch with 
the intellectual attitude of the younger 
men of the day, can fail to have been 
disturhed by a certain cynical levity 
towards the more serious side of life 
—a tendency to ridicule the judgments 
of authority as old-fashioned and re- 
tarding. Some of us, perhaps, could 
put our finger without much hesitation 
upon the fountain-head of most of this 
cheap superiority, and it is not without 
significance that that fountain has 
dried up rather effectually since the 
end of the summer season at the thea- 
tre. Well, it is not too rash to 
prophesy that a good deal of that 
cynicism will disappear from the litera- 
ture of the next ten years or so, and 
that with it will disappear also the 
taint of irritating swagger that has 
disfigured the self-consciousness of the 
rising generation. Swagger, superiority, 
the super-conventional contempt of con- 
vention—most of these foibles of 
emerging youth, will have been dusted 
out of the khaki tunics of our young 
men before they have marched across 
the German border; and then to write 
frivolously of the things that matter 
will be held no less out of taste than 
are those tricks of nudging and gig- 
gling in a sacred place, which have 
hitherto been regarded as the intel- 
lectual perquisites of a Cockney serv- 
ant-maid. It is not improbable also 
that a certain amount of the abnormal 
sex-interest in the modern novel will 
be relegated into its proper perspective 
in the field of spiritual values. In a 
period of long peace there has always 
been a tendency to self-indulgence, and 
the history of literature shows over 
and over again that its more corrupt 
intervals have been invariably intervals 
of leisure. The theory, of course, must 
not be pressed too hard. Realism has 
made its way steadily in the British 
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novel, and it will not easily relinquish 
its stronghold, especially at a time 
when experience is more than ever 
quickened and vitalized. Yet, when 
silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies, 
the general taste is not likely to find 
overmuch satisfaction in the long- 
drawn-out analysis of effeminate pas- 
sion. And if a sense of peril and of 
power overwhelms some of the animal- 
ism which has lately exercised the sus- 
ceptibilities of the much-abused censor 
of the libraries, there will be a good 
many fairly open-minded people in 
England who will reckon the innova- 
tion as not among the least of the in- 
direct benefits brought home by the 
war. 

Prophecy, however, is a_ perilous 
trade, and we must be content to leave 
the literature that lies ahead of us 
to work out its own salvation. But our 
last word upon the subject would be 
emphatically a word of confidence and 
hope. Neither commercially nor spir- 
itually, it may be taken for granted, 
will Literature be permanently injured 
by present troubles. The atmosphere 
that stifles Literature is the very an- 
tithesis to the atmosphere through 
which this country is now moving, in 
its great crusade for the liberation of 
the Human Spirit. When a nation has 
done things of which it can only be 
ashamed; when it has steeped itself 
in tyranny; or, all classes of the com- 
munity consenting, has lapped its soul 
in an enervating luxury; then the 
springs of literary inspiration may well 
dry up, and the heart of the people 
grow tired and cold. But, on the con- 
trary, when a high cause, and the right 
of the weaker, have summoned a whole 
nation to the task of sacrifice; when 
every class, and creed, and interest, 
are united in resistance against an 
intolerable and devilish wrong; when 
our young men have seen visions of 
present honor, and our old men are 
dreaming dreams of future peace, then 
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is the very hour when Poetry and the 

Arts are certain to achieve their vindi- 

cation. For when a people has found 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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its own soul, its Literature has always 


found a voice. 
Arthur Waugh. 





THE FIRST OF LAY PREACHERS.* 


Perhaps no English man of letters 
has been more over-praised than Addi- 
son. No doubt it was inevitable that 
it should be so. He was the most 
agreeable and lovable of men: no one 
ever knew him without liking him, and 
those who did not know him were 
proud of him. It could not but be that 
affection unsatisfied with its own 
tribute should tend to add that of an 
unstinted and undiscriminating praise. 
And in Addison’s case affection was 
unusually long lived. Everyone remem- 
bers the well-known words of Ma- 
caulay, written in 1843: “To Addison 
himself we are bound by a sentiment 
as much like affection as any senti- 
ment can be which is inspired by one 
who has been sleeping a hundred and 
twenty years in Westminster Abbey.” 
He goes on to hope that affection will 
not betray him into idolatry. But he 
does not get to the end of his essay 
without travelling so far in that direc- 
tion as to tell us that “if we wish to 
find anything more vivid than Addi- 
son’s best portraits we must go either 
to Shakespeare or to Cervantes”; and 
that “if Addison had written a novel, 
on an extensive plan, it would have 
been superior to any that we possess.” 
So, too, nearly fifty years later, only 
the other day, as it were, Mr. J. R. 
Green, with finer discrimination, per- 
haps, but at least equal daring, spoke 
of him as “a humorist who came 
nearer than any man before or since 
to the humor of Shakespeare.” 

It is to be noted that both Macaulay 
and Green were historians, with a 
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special interest in politics. Macaulay 
was even himself a _ distinguished 
statesman. And that may be part of 
the secret. A man of letters who was 
also Secretary of State would have a 
double attraction for Green and more 
than a double one for Macaulay. Pos- 
sibly also for most of their country- 
men. We have always been a very 
political people, far more so than our 
continental neighbors. Englishmen who 
have stayed in German houses have 
often remarked on the extraordinary 
absence of the political conversation so 
universal among intelligent people in 
England. No doubt in Germany, as 
we, and the Germans too, are finding 
out to-day to such awful cost, politics 
have been the business of the Govern- 
ment and of no one else. In England 
for nearly three hundred years the 
affairs of the nation have been the af- 
fairs of every man, and he has dis- 
cussed them as such and insisted on 
having a voice in their decision, with 
results good and evil which he who 
runs may read. The consequence of 
this universal interest in politics has 
necessarily been an interest in poli- 
ticians, who may be idolized or de- 
tested, but are never ignored. And 
when a politician is so happy as, like 
Addison, to be idolized by many and 
detested by no one, nay, to be actually 
respected and liked by his opponents, 
he has secured the safest of all the 
passports to posthumous popularity 
which it is open to an Englishman to 
obtain. 

Then there has been the help he re- 
ceived from his high character. In 
England, except during the reign of 
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Charles II. and to some extent during 
the last five and twenty years, the 
kind of Bohemian whose belief in art 
and freedom involves a contempt for 
morals has always been an entirely 
unimportant person known only to his 
own coterie and without the smallest 
influence on the public at large. The 
ordinary Englishman may generally 
have known nothing about art or lit- 
erature, but he has always known a 
great deal about respectability. And 
to do him justice his notion of re- 
spectability has, in spite of Carlyle, 
generally included some virtues that 
none but a fool would despise. Any- 
how, there it is, and has always been; 
so that whenever Englishmen have 
found a man of letters fulfilling their 
ideal in the matter of decency, hon- 
esty, public spirit and the domestic 
virtues, they have been all the readier 
to believe that the man of letters is 
also a man of genius. So, just as pub- 
lic service and political connection 
helped the fame of Locke and Addison, 
Prior and Scott and Macaulay, so 
private character certainly helped to 
exalt the names of Johnson and 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. And Addi- 
son, more than any of them, united 
both these claims. 

So it is no wonder that he has been 
overpraised. Nor is it wonderful that 
new editions of his works should be 
produced. It is true that the tendencies 
of to-day (or are they already of yes- 
terday?), the natural reaction against 
Victorian equanimity and respectabil- 
ity, the appetite for primary colors in 
literature and in life, are all against 
Addison, who would have been per- 
fectly at home in a Victorian drawing- 
room. But after all a man who was 
loved and praised in his life and for a 
hundred and fifty years after death, 
as Addison was, cannot be denied the 
position of a national classic. He will 
never again be thought as great as he 
was thought to be by his contempo- 
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raries and by Macaulay, who might 
almost have been one of them. But 
he has a historical importance which 
it would be difficult to overestimate, 
and an absolute importance which, to 
put it at the lowest, is considerable. 
It is possible to overestimate the ab- 
solute value of his writings, but it 
would be diflicult to overestimate the 
effect they had on English literature, 
English character and English life. 

So it is right that we should have, 
what we have not yet had, a complete 
and scholarly edition of his work. So 
far as can be judged from a single 
volume, this is what Mr. Guthkelch is 
giving us. It is apparently to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, of which the 
lirst, now issued, contains the poems 
and the plays. The value of the work 
to students will consist mainly in its 
textual notes, founded on a collation 
of the various editions. The collected 
edition issued, in accordance with Ad- 
dison’s desire, by Tickell in 1721, is 
taken as the standard text for all that 
it includes. Footnotes give the read- 
ings of earlier editions where they 
differ. Each work is preceded by two 
notes, one stating what text has been 
followed and which editions collated 
with it, the other dealing briefly with 
the bibliography. The third volume 
will contain a detailed introduction, 
commentary and general bibliography, 
and will include Addison’s correspond- 
ence. 

The present volume contains the 
least interesting part of Addison’s 
works, his verse. To speak: frankly, 
scarcely any of it is of the smallest 
value. Addison the poet has really 
neither matter nor style. His “Milton 
Imitated” merely shows that Milton 
cannot be imitated, and his heroic 
couplet has nothing either of the 
mighty energy of Dryden or of the in- 
finite dexterity of Pope. Cato has a 
certain historical interest, both literary 
and political; but except by the curi- 
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ous student it is probably not read 
much more often than “the Campaign” 
or the “Letter from Italy,” which are 
never read at all. By far his best 
work in verse is to be found in his 
“pieces of divine poetry,” as he him- 
self called them. The hymn— 
When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
is still familiar, and parts of it de- 
serve to be so; but it cannot be denied 
that it owes less to its fitful gleams 
of poetry than to its all-pervading and 
genuine piety. Only once perhaps, in 
the noble paraphrase of the Nineteenth 
Psalm, was Addison lifted up into the 
world of the poets. It used to be, per- 
haps still is, the custom in the Tem- 
ple Church to sing these glorious 


words after hearing the first chapter 
of Genesis every Septuagesima Sun- 
day; but the prejudice against hymns 
that are poetry is so strong that one 
church-goer at any rate can say that 
he has never heard that hymn any- 


where else. Yet “The spacious firma- 

ment on high” is the poetic master- 

piece of one of the most religious of 

English men of letters. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening Earth 

Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her 
burn, 

And all the Planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll 

And spread the truth from Pole to 
Pole. 


Addison never got higher than that, 
and only a very real poet can hope to. 
That he was not; and even here it is 
to be remembered that he is only a 
translator, and gets his 
from some unknown Hebrew genius. 
The real importance, then, of Addi- 
son to-day cannot be discovered from 
the contents of this volume. “The 
Campaign” is simply a poem by a man 
who was afterwards Secretary of 


inspiration. 
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State. But-on the other hand the only 
importance of the Secretary of State 
is that he was also the author of the 
Spectator. Here at last we come to 
the Addison whose importance can 
hardly be overestimated. His infiu- 
ence in this sphere was enormous. It 
would be scarcely more than a par- 
donable exaggeration to say that he 
gave England a new character and a 
new language. It is the mere truth to 
say that he did more than any single 
man has ever done to civilize English- 
men who can read.| He shares with 
Steele (and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Guthkelch will succeed in adjusting 
their shares, a problem left very ob- 
scure by the notes of his predecessor 
Hurd) the glory of creating the first 
characters in English prose outside the 
drama and before the novel had be- 
gun; and the glory, almost equally 
great, of originating the English essay 
of manners which travelled all over 
Europe in the eighteenth century, and 
still exhibits its traces in the articles 
dealing with social or moral questions 
which appear in the Press to-day. He 
invented the lay preacher who has 
been so conspicuous in England ever 
since. In doing so he built his own 
pulpit, collected his own congregation, 
and led them where he would with 
admirable ease. He had that instinct 
of genius in its own field, the knowl- 
edge of its own limitations. He never 
made the mistake, made by so many 
of his successors, of counterfeiting the 
ordained thunders of the orthodox 
and ecclesiastical pulpit. His tact told 
him that for an anonymous preacher, 
asking to be bought at the rate of a 
penny a sermon, persuasion is the only 
effective weapon and all anathema 
out of the question. He used no arms 
except those of reason and that easy 
flowing humor of his whuvuse rippling 
Waves are always a summer sea with 
nothing in them to alarm and much to 
delight the beholder. Without attempt- 
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ing oratory, he, uses to the full the 
most persuasive of all oratorical arts, 
that of assuming an entire unity with 
his readers. Unlike so many other of 
our essayists, he keeps quite clear not 
only of abuse but of all airs of con- 
tempt and even superiority. In Swift 
there is always something of a sug- 
gestion that most of his readers are 
likely to be knaves; in Macaulay that 
they are fools; in Arnold that they 
are Philistines; in Johnson that they 
(and indeed himself too) are sinners. 
But all that, Addison says proceeds on 
the assumption that he is addressing 
men as honest and reasonable as him- 
self, and, as ready to do the right 
thing directly it is pointed out to 
them. 

Men; and women too. For that is 
one of. Addison’s greatest achievements. 
He realized more than anyone who 
went. before. him the enormous social 
and moral influence of women; and 
where his predecessors had insisted 
chiefly on its bad side he insisted 
chiefly on its good. And like the 
Jesuits he knew the immense effect 
always made upon women by an agree- 
able way of putting things. For an 
audience of women at any time, for an 
audience of men as they were at that 
time, tired of theological and political 
rancors, half-consciously feeling their 
way towards a new social order based 


on compromise, kindliness, and reason, 


his suave and gracious call to civility 
and morals was exactly the thing. 
Hence his admittedly large share in 
the work of civilizing the English peo- 
ple and especially the wealthier classes, 
which proceeded far more rapidly in 
the eighteenth century than ever be- 
fore, or indeed since. Addison killed 
Squire Western before Fielding created 
him; he, more than any single man, 
created that general taste for literature 
and the things of the mind to which 
nearly all the country houses of Eng- 
land owe their libraries; wherever the 
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Spectator went, and it went to every 
town, almost to every considerable 
house, in England, it spread that turn 
for civilized and rational conversation 
which, as the pages of Boswell show, 
was fifty years later to be found in the 
most unlikely places and to a degree, 
alas, quite unknown among the well- 
to-do of to-day. 

But Addison was more than an in- 
fluence. He was something before 
which all mere influence fades; he was 
a creator. And that in two directions. 
He created an English style, which, 
though far from the greatest, is the 
pleasantest we have ever possessed. He 
abhorred pedantry as much as vio 
lence; and in style, as in thought, he 
aimed at representing that type in 
which Newman saw the type of a gen- 
tleman—the type of a central intelli- 
gence and cultivation in which the 
professional is lost in the man, The 
extravagant Whiggism of Steele, the 
violent learning of Bentley, were al- 
most as impossible to him as the bibli- 
ophilic follies of his Tom Folio or the 
rustic prejudices of his Fox Hunter. 
His style shows as little trace of the 
one as of the other. But he created 
something more than a style. He was 
the first writer of English prose, out- 
side the drama, whose imaginary 
creations have been proved by time to 
possess the secret of truth and life. 
It is from Addison’s portraits that we 
look in a direct line on to the immortal 
figures of Richardson and Goldsmith, 
Jane Austen, Thackeray, and Meredith. 
Not that there is any evidence or prob- 
ability that Addison could have writ- 
ten a novel himself, as Macaulay 
thought. If he had, it would have been 
as barren of action as Cato. The 
gentle and humorous Spectator was a 
painter of still life, and there is not a 
sign that he could have made it move. 
But within his own field he is first in 
rank as well as in time. Lamb, who 
perhaps comes nearest to him, was too 
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fond of mere oddity to produce any- 
thing so eternally human as Sir Roger 
de Coverley. No doubt for us much 
of Addison’s humor runs a little thin 
and most of his wit strikes us as 
rather forced. But that always hap- 
pens when people pledge themselves 
to write something every day. His 
great moments may not be very numer- 
ous and his field of art not one in 
which the very highest stakes are 
played for; but within it on his own 
day he wins all that is to be won 
there with consummate ease and as- 
surance. In his part of Sir Roger de 
Coverley there is perhaps not a single 
mistake; and the same, or nearly the 
same unerring felicity is shown in the 
Tory Foxhunter, and in many of 
the papers which are not portraits, 
the morning and evening landscapes, the 
quiet satires on Country Fashions, the 
more serious reflections at the Royal 
The Times. 
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Exchange, the solemn and beautiful 
meditations in Westminster Abbey. 

At these times he can move us at 
his will to laughter and tears, can 
make the human and natural scene 
around us a world of thought and love 
and wonder, and fill us all the while 
with the half-conscious delight of per- 
ceiving that the beauty of his way of 
doing what he does is at least as great 
an achievement as the thing done. 
That is what it is to be a creator and 
an artist. Addison was not apt to use 
big words about himself or anything 
else; and perhaps he would merely 
have claimed that he had done some- 
thing, in his own phrase, to widen the 
sphere of men’s innocent pleasures. 
He had, in fact, done more than that. 
But, even if there were no more, to 
have done so much is in truth to have 
made no small contribution to the 
gradual civilization of the world. 
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Dreese was one of those who often 
came to have a chat with Goesting. 

It was a curious friendship, for the 
two men were very different. 

Goesting had left the Reformed 
Church, and Dreese had not. “Dreese 
is not the type of man for us, really,” 
the Dissenters often said. “We can- 
not understand, Goesting, why he al- 
ways comes to you. We are never sure 
whether he means a thing or not; you 
know as well as we do, Goesting, that 
he almost always scoffs at everything!” 

“Or rather, that he scoffs at almost 
everything,” they corrected themselves, 
for they felt that the first way of put- 
ting it was a little too bad. 

“Dreese is a deepthinking man, 
though,” Goesting answered the other 
elders. “He means well, but one must 
know him. He always expresses him- 
self differently to what he means; and 


if one only remembers that, it is quite 
easy to understand him!” 

“We believe it is your kind-hearted- 
ness, Goesting, which makes you bear 
with that man; for you are the only 
one who puts up with his sneering 
words !” 

But the elder did not enlighten them 
as to what it was which made him look 
upon Dreese as a friend, although he 
belonged to the Reformed Church; also 
there was much between them of which 
no one else knew. 

“You look after the poor of the par- 
ish,” Dreese sometimes said, when he 
came in the evening, when his work 
was over for the day, and he had 
walked the long distance from his 
house to Goesting’s farm, “The 
Haandrik.” “Goesting, there is more 
work for you to do! Kleijsing’s wife 
has had bread from the baker for the 
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last three weeks without paying for 
it. Mrs. Goestel told me so herself; 
and you know quite well that those 
Kleijsings are quite deserving; there 
is real poverty there! If only they be- 
longed to our Church I should know 
what to do, but they belong to yours! 
So there is something for you to do! 
They must be helped!” 

A remark like that was not pleasant 
for any Dissenting man who might be 
sitting at Goesting’s hearth to hear. 
“That is just like Dreese,” he would 
think, “always finding fault! As if we 
do not look after our poor! Why 
otherwise does he say it? He is just 
sneering at our Church!” 

But Goesting was glad if Dreese 
gave him a hint occasionally. “It isa 
good thing you have told me that, 
Dreese!” he would say with great 
satisfaction, as he took one of the large 
blocks of wood and threw it on the 
fire. “I must look into that to-mor- 
row! Yes, that is like those Kleij- 
sings: they will never own up that 
they are hungry, and suffer it all un- 
complainingly !” 

“Yesterday we all suffered hunger in 
our Church!” Dreese said, with the 
laugh that people did not care for. 
“Mr. Rechtman took the service for 
our minister, who had gone home, I 
heard from his housekeeper. That 
Rechtman kept us there for quite two 
hours and a half, and when we went 
home we were hungry, I can tell you! 
It was past twelve o’clock !” 

“Yes, one gets hungry when the 
minister preaches a long sermon,” the 
third man, who sat by the fire, would 
say kindly, and Dreese would be de- 
lighted that he had taken him in once 
more. 

“That is a sign that you Dissenters 
only suffer physical hunger, and you 
know nothing of hunger of the soul. 
You are no better than we are then. 
Your Church is better than you!” 
Dreese would say with a grin, and the 
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third man could not be called his 
friend for at least six weeks. 

“Now you must understand, Goest- 
ing,” Dreese went on, “that Rechtman 
is unctuous enough; it is not that. 
Unctuousness is like the butter on 
bread; and who does not like butter 
on his bread? Our minister has not 
got it, or your Senserff either. Ah, 
they have not learned the art yet, and 
many a call it will cost those two men! 
Why do they not learn it from him?” 

The third man at the fire was taken 
in again; for he took Senserff’s part, 
and protested hotly that Senserff was 
an excellent minister. Dreese might 
say what he liked, but when he came 
away after having heard Senserff’s 
sermon, he always felt that he had 
heard the words of a holy man, 

“You do not understand it, man,” 
Dreese said, and the flames of the 
large block of wood lit up his eyes in 
a wonderful way. “Rechtman is the 
man! Have you never heard him? 
Well, the art of preaching a really 
unctuous sermon consists in casting 
one’s eyes sometimes upwards, then to 
the right or left! It consists in a 
twist of the voice, sometimes a trem- 
ble, sometimes a shout, and occasion- 
ally a long drawl. And then the smile, 
man, the smile, which must light up 
one’s face during the whole sermon, 
as if one were saying: ‘Do you see 
how happy I am to be here in your 
church?) When will Senserff and 
Walter learn that? Never, I think; 
they are not the men for it!” 

The third man wished to say some- 
thing to defend his minister, for he 
was being taken in all the time. But 
it was impossible, as Dreese would not 
stop. 

“Why do the professors not make a 
point of teaching their pupils that 
manner when they are studying? I 
have met a professor who was like 
that. That was when I went to town 
one day. I wanted a horse, and stayed 
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there for the Sunday. If you come to 
think of it, it 1s quite eusily unuer- 
stood; u mans natural vouce is a sintul 
voice; everything in nature is suntul, 
so the natural voice must be sin- 
ful too; that is why the ministers 
shoud give up their natural voice and 
cultivate an unnatural voice! Your 
eyes, in their natural state, are also 
sinful; that is why a true minister 
must cultivate unnatural eyes. And 
the same can be said of the whole 
face! The expression of every man’s 
face must of necessity be sinful, man, 
sinful! Aud that is why a man must 
alter his expression, uutu it 18 HU 
longer natural! Do you understand it 
or not?” 

Goesting did not answer, 
understood it all quite well. “How 
Dreese cun talk!” he thought; “it is 
quite evident that he has bottled up 
all his anger about Rechtman, and now 
he is just letting his tongue go!” But 
the third man was quite at sea. Why 
should Senserff not be a good minister 
because he was too natural in his 
words, bearing and gestures?” 

“I cannot understand, though,” he 
grumbled, “why you go to Walter’s 
church at all! If he does not please 
you, then why do you go?” 

“I will tell you,” Dreese answered. 
“I am but a natural man myself, and 
that is why I go to Walter's church. 
As soon as I get rid of my sinful 
nature, and that will surely happen 
some day, I promise you, I shall go 
and hear Rechtman, even if I should 
have to walk from here to Southloorn 
every Sunday !” 

And in the following week it was 
said in the village that Dreese was 
not pleased with his minister, and a 
week later there was a rumor that he 
went to Southloorn, to Rechtman’s 
church. The third man had started 
the report and the rest had been added 
later on. It was also said that it would 
not be long before Dreese joined the 
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Dissenting Church. “Preserve us from 
that!” the Dissenters were heard to say. 

It was curious that Goesting always 
understood him; for Goesting was not 
particularily clever. Goesting himself 
thought it was because he saw so much 
of him. 

“But, talking about hunger,” Dreese 
continued, “that Rechtman knows ex- 
actly how to arouse it. Our poor sin- 
ful souls say to the man in the pulpit: 
‘Come now, give us what we ask for; 
you know what we mean!’ And a 
stupid minister will say: ‘Right you 
are, I will give it you here!’ But 
Rechtman has a way of giving you a 
peep into Heaven, and whenever your 
desire to enter has been roused he 
says: ‘No, you cannot go in there!’ 
And he will prove it to you with his 
dogmas. He makes you long for salva- 
tion, and then, if you want to grasp 
it, suddenly says: ‘No, that is not for 
you!’ You begin to long for it more 
and more; you are starving with hun- 
ger, and parched with thirst; and 
just as you think: now I can drink 
from that spring and eat the dates in 
that oasis, then he suddenly appears 
at the spring and among the trees, and 
sends you away in the name of the 
Lord! That is the real thing, man! 
It must not be made too easy for us 
sinners; we have not deserved it! We 
must first suffer hunger and thirst, 
and then our longing for eternal bliss 
will be much greater! That is what 
he once said to Walter, who told me. 
And I said to Walter that I thought 
Rechtman was in the right, and that 
he, Walter, made it all seem too easy !” 

“I suppose your minister was furi- 
ous when you said that?’ the third 
man remarked. 

“Not at all; he laughed heartily 
when I said it.” Dreese said, and the 
flames made his eyes sparkle. (Coest- 
ing was constantly putting new blocks 
of wood on the fire, so that it blazed 
high up. 
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Goesting was laughing in his sleeve; 
“Dreese is a queer fellow,” he thought, 
“but he is right! I understand him 
quite well!” 

The third man, however, did not un- 
derstand him at all. 

Dreese had not nearly finished; for 
a two-and-a-half-hours’ sermon had 
given him much food for thought, and 
it would be some time before he had 
put it all into words. “No, no,” he 
went on, “the Southloorn people are 
better off than we are! Have you ever 
watched Rechtman, when he comes 
down from the pulpit? . He smiles to 
right and left, and shakes hands with 
anyone who happens to be near him; 
he even shook hands with those two 
old women, Fenne and Snippe, who sit 
right in front because they are so 
deaf. ‘Why does he do that?’ Fenne 
shouted into Snippe’s ear, so that 
everyone could hear it, for if she does 
not shout the other one cannot under- 
stand. Snippe laughed in a malicious 
way; those two old women are so un- 
amiable, and they think they can look 
into everyone’s soul. And there were 
several members of the congregation 
who laughed in a disrespectful manner. 
But when we were outside on the 
Square I said to Wemel, and to some 
- others who were listening: ‘Look at 
that now, Wemel, our ministers are 
not like that! Are they friendly when 
they come down from the pulpit? Do 
they smile and shake hands? Neither 
of them does that. For what reason 
is Absalom given us as an example in 
the Scriptures if we are not meant to 
follow it? Did Absalom not steal the 
hearts of the men of Israel in this 
manner, while his father David was 
stern and unyielding? It served him 
right that his subjects forsook David 
and gave the kingdom to Absalom! 
I can never make out why he came to 
such a sad end in that tree; for kind- 
ness ought to be rewarded surely! I 
hope the world will be more just to- 
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wards Rechtman, and that all the calls 
of the Retormed Church wil be for 
him! Have you noticed that Kecht- 
man’s hair is long too? That is vanity, 
one of our men said yesterday; but it 
is not so, it is the fate of all Absaloms 
to have long hair!” 

“Rechtman bad a call about three 
weeks ago,” the third man remarked, 
“I am beginning to think you are quite 
right, for neither of our two ministers 
has had a call yet.” . 

“I am glad you are beginning to see 
it! A minister must do his best to 
get on, and if he never geis a cull it’s 
a sign that he is not doing well. They 
must get themselves talked about or 
they will never be noticed. Shall I 
tell you what Rechtman did the other 
day? He was taking the service in a 
certain village in Guelders, aud, when 
he was mounting the pulpit, he kuelt 
down on the bottom step with his face 
on one of the following steps, and re- 
mained in that attitude for at least 
a quarter of an hour, so that everyone 
might see what a great sinuver he felt 
himself to be, and how unworthy to 
preach the Gospel. He did not get 
that call; evidently the people there 
were not able to appreciate such an 
action, but he got himself talked about, 
all the same. Why do our ministers 
not do things like that? Is it nota 
pastor’s first duty to set us the exam- 
ple of humility and penitence! I be- 
lieve Walter and Senserff are still too 
proud; they are not as they should be 
yet. Some ministers attract the pub- 
lic attention by becoming Socialists, 
Walter says; and others by opposing 
the Socialists. Again others pretend 
to be martyrs to our modern system of 
committees, or by setting on foot new 
institutions which never last for more 
than six weeks. Walter says that they 
call together great meetings in Am- 
sterdam, to which they invite people 
from all parts of the country. They 
accomplish nothing, because they gen- 
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erally withdraw their own proposals, 
sometimes even during the meeting it- 
self. But that does not matter; they 
get talked about, every one hears about 
them, and their fame is spread 
throughout the country. Walter told 
me the other day that he heard one 
minister say to another in rather an 
angry tone: ‘You do not believe in 
your own proposals!’ to which the 
other one answered: “That is not 
necessary either, if only the people be- 
lieve in them!’ That is what I call 
working for the Church! When do 
our ministers ever do such things? 
They just plod on here,—never go any- 
where else, never raise their voices in 
the streets. They will spend their lives 
here in visiting the sick, and prepar- 
ing the children for their confirmations, 
and they will die and be buried here, 
and our country will never know that 
Walter and Senserff have existed! A 
minister who does not get talked about 
deserves to live and die in that way! 


Do you not think so too, Goesting?” 
“Well, I must say that is put rather 


too strongly, my man. I have never 
heard much about these matters.” 
Goesting answered with his kind smile, 
the smile of a man who cannot see 
any harm in the world, because there 
is no harm in his own heart. 

“How could you hear about these 
things, here on the moor: your whole 
world is centred round your farm!” 

Dreese would sometimes sit and talk 
in that way for an hour or more 
in the evening, but. the third man, 
whoever he might be, generally left 
long before Dreese got up to go. And 
he invariably went away with a very 
uncomfortable feeling, because he had 
failed to understand Dreese’s ideas; 
and in that feeling he represented the 
greater part of the community. 

Only Goesting, who never said much 
himself, generally listened, and his 
wife liked Dreese, and when he went 
away they always said: “Come as 
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often as you like, Dreese, we under- 
stand you. And you are quite right, 
it sometimes makes us sad too!” 

As he was going out at the back- 
door, Dreese said: “You must help 
those Kleijsings, of course, but I know 
you have quite enough to do with your 
poor people; here are ten guilders to 
pay their debt at the baker’s and to 
give them a week’s bread into the bar- 
gain; but do not tell any one please! 
I do not want to make any difference 
between your poor and our own.” 

This was one of the secrets which 
existed between the two men, and be- 
cause it was a secret Goesting’s de- 
fence was always very weak when he 
took Dreese’s part to the elders. 

As Dreese walked away from the 
farm and down by the moorland path, 
the path along which Wine and Wiegen 
had once made their way also, past 
the gnarled oak tree, he felt very 
cheerful, in spite of the darkness 
which surrounded him. He felt a dif- 
ferent man after his conversation with 
Goesting. 

Dreese was a man who could not 
stand affectation, above all not in a 
minister, but he always felt much bet- 
ter after he had relieved his mind by 
talking to Goesting, the man in whose 
ear he could pour all his grievances, 
and it never did him any harm. 

What would Dreese have done with- 
out Goesting? 

There were more people who could 
not well have done without Goesting, 
although his farm was far away, an 
hour’s walk from the village. 

One of these people was Senserff, 
Goesting’s own minister, the poor 
widower, who could not forget his 
wife. 

“I feel I must have another talk 
with you,” he said one day, and the 
expression oa his face was far from 
cheerful. 

“That is right, sir,” Goesting said. 
And they sat down together on the 
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bench in front of the house under the 
flowering apple trees. It was a won- 
derful spring; few people in Eastloorn 
could remember such a beautiful one. 

Senserff looked up at the branches, 
with their pink and white blossoms. 
He stretched out his hand and brought 
one of them close to his face, carefully, 
without breaking it, delighting in its 
sweet fragrance. Then he let go the 
branch, which flew back with a jerk. 

All those blossoms could not prevent 
the sun from shedding its gentle rays 
on the wooden bench, but the little 
leaves, which were already budding, 
said: “Just wait until we grow a 
little; then you will not be able to 
shine on the bench; then we shall 
make it a shady corner for Goesting 
and his wife to sit.” 

“Oh, only in midsummer,” the sun 
answered; “but then I shall be so 
much older and stronger myself. Do 
you think that only you grow? We 
shall see, we shall see!” 

And the blossoms and the little 
leaves laughed softly, as children at 
school do, when they nudge each other 
with their elbows so that the teacher 
shall not notice it. . 

Not only the blossoms and the sun- 
shine, but Goesting also laughed as 
he sat on the bench, and he did not 
even have to alter his face for that. 
The expression on his face was always 
kind and happy. 

A crow hopped across the garden 
path. It was a tame one, and had been 
on the farm for three years. No one 
knew how it had come there. Goesting 
had found it among a bed of peas 
when it was very young and had al- 
most no feathers. He had picked it up 
and reared it on bread and worms, 
and afterwards he had shortened its 
wing-feathers. And so the crow hopped 
about, as if the farm belonged to it. 
It had even made friends with the cat, 
which had been a great difficulty at 
first. 
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It came hopping along towards the 
bench, picking up some sand on the 
way, perched itself on the path, and 
looked at the two men with its head 
on one side. It knew the minister 
quite well, and all the other people 
who came to the farm, but that head 
on one side meant: “Why are you here 
again? Why can you not leave Goest- 
ing and me alone? Every one seems 
to think that this is their home too, 
and that is not the case at all!” 

“Look,” said Senserff, producing his 
pocket -book. “I have not shown you 
this yet,—my wife. My father-in-law 
has had smaller photographs taken 
from the large one which I have in my 
study.” 

Goesting took the picture in his 
hand, without saying anything. What 
could he say? For one moment a dark 
shadow seemed to glide across the old 
man’s face. Were the little leaves 
growing too strong for the spring sun? 
Were they casting that shadow on 
Goesting’s face? 

“You are losing already,” the little 
leaves said to the sun; “do you see 
the shadow on Goesting’s face?” 

“You are altogether mistaken,” the 
sun answered; “it is only because the 
old man is sorry for his minister. Did 
you think that was your doing?” 

Senserff had also noticed it. So it 
was not necessary for Goesting to say 
anything. Senserff had also noticed 
with what reverence those old hands 
held the photograph, as if it had to 
be handled very gently. “How rough 
we are,” those hands seemed to say 
“how can the minister give us that 
pretty little face to hold?” 

“Do you not think it a good like- 
ness?” Senserff said. “We had that 
large photograph taken when I was 
working for my examination in 
Utrecht. She had come over suddenly, 
without letting me know beforehand. 
She stood on the threshold, holding the 
knob of the door—‘Are you supposed 
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to be working for your examination?’ 
she said laughingly, without coming 
in. I must tell you that my room was 
full of students; they used to come 
running in and out a great deal, but 
how could I help it? They were al- 
Wwuys so kind and good-natured, those 
boys! On this occusion oue was lying 
on the sofa, another on two chiuirs, 
and a third was sitting with his legs 
across the window sill. It was a nice 
sight for a young girl. But in an in- 
stant they were all up. Aun oflicer 
could not have made his Soldiers 
stand at attention any sooner. We 
were all a little confused, for you know 
the impression a young girl makes 
standing on the threshold of a room 
full of young men who live good and 
moral lives. The cigar ends flew out 
of the window. There wus one queer 
customer among them though, a fel- 
low whom one could not help liking, 
in spite of his faults. ‘Out of the way, 
all of you!’ he shouted, ‘make room 
for the embrace!’ And amidst wild 
shouts of laughter which filled the 
room, I had to make my way to the 
door between a double file of young 
men. The girl stood there with a 
blush of shame on her cheeks, with 
sparkling eyes which seemed to im- 
plore me: ‘Please do not kiss me now, 
I beseech you!’—It was on that day, 
Goesting, that the photograph was 
taken. Why did she come without let- 
ting me know?” 

“Do you see that Iam winning?” the 
spring sun cried; “look at the sun- 
shine on the minister’s face and on 
Goesting’s face! See how they both 
smile! I am stronger than you!” 

But the little leaves, which were 
trying hard to unfold themselves, an- 
swered: “Do you not see that it is 
only the memory of happier days 
which is making that young man look 
so cheerful? It is not your doing, sun! 
Please do not imagine it!” 

And the crow was standing on the 
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garden path, quite close to the bench, 
with its head ou one side, as if ic were 
saying: “What is that the winster is 
talking about? Is it about young 
girls? It is a gvod thing the ovher 
elders and their wives do uot know 
about that, or they wvuuid reituse iw go 
to his Church! They uli seew to come 
to Goesting wiih their worries! I 
cannot uuderstand it at ail:” 

“Will you believe it, Goesting, it was 
touch and go that we uever hud these 
small protographs,” Senserff suid mus- 
ingly. “As I toid you, Uhese sma:l ones 
were taken from the large one which 
I have in my study. That large one is 
the only copy we have, and it was al- 
most destroyed once. How could I 
ever do withvut it? Just fancy! one 
day I was sitting at my writing table; 
and I was working hard at some 
papers which I had to send up to 
‘Classis’ when my wife came in and 
sat down on the arm of my chair and 
glanced at the papers. ‘You cannot 
understand anything of that, inquisi- 
tive little woman,’ I said; ‘you can 
look at it if yoh like; it is Greek. But 
not as Grecian as your nose!’ I tried 
to joke with her; I knew that she was 
undergoing a fierce mental conflict, for 
at first she did not want to take part 
in the Dissension. ‘Oh, please stop 
trying to joke,’ she said, ‘it is not pos- 
sible to-day. Tell me’—and then I 
found out what she was worrying 
about,—‘tell me, when you and your 
elders have got the length of refusing 
to obey the Synod, then will you have 
to preach in another church, and will 
you not be allowed in this pulpit? 
‘That remains to be seen,’ I answered ; 
‘perhaps we shall be allowed to keep 
our buildings, and then we shall not 
be forced to build a new church,’—I 
should like that,’ she said thoughtfully, 
and then—‘Shall we have to leave this 
house too?’/—‘I sincerely hope not, but 
we must be prepared for that, pre- 
pared for all sacrifices.’—‘I should. like 
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se much to stay here,’ she said.—'so 
should I, but he wuo takes one s.ep in 
the rigut. direc.cion, must be prepared 
to tuke the second one too,’ I answered, 
‘And what dves it matter? We can 
easily get another house in the village, 
and we shail be just us bappy there!’ 
—And I went on talking ou tue subject 
of self-sacrifice for the suke of a good 
cause, in this case the emancipation of 
the poor Church. I wus a littie harsh 
in my words, for I believed the time 
had come.. Are not the ways of God's 
children, ways where their own bivod 
must flow out of many wounds? And 
still she was thinking.—'And shall we 
be poor then? Will your stipend be 
stopped? You know Father has noth- 
ing, and neither have you!’—Oh, that 
will not matter,’ I said laughingly, ‘I 
have always had ascetic tendencies!’ 
And I went on talking about the cour- 
age which true believers must have, 
a courage. which wili help them to 
make a stand against the devil. I was 
going to get up from my chair, filled 
with enthusiasm, when suddenly my 
little wife burst into tears and hid her 
face on my shoulder. ‘I cannot leave 
this house, where I have been so 
ideally happy!’ she sobbed. ‘I do not 
want to see you in another pulpit; it 
is here I felt proud of you for the 
first time! I do not want to be poor, 
and live in one of those dark rooms 
that the farmers live in! I do not 
want my.baby to be born in one of 
those dismal rooms in the village. I 
will not, I will not!’ And she sobbed 
with her arms round my neck and im- 
plored me, and would not let me go in 
her misery. And then I talked to her 
for an hour or more, Goesting. It was 
the fiercest struggle I ever had in my 
life; for afterwards when she died, 
Goesting, it was far less difficult; it 
was an altogether different sorrow. 
But at last, at last I had conquered. 
The sobbing stopped, she lifted up her 
head, her large eyes looked up at me 
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again, her lips were smiling.—‘Does 
God wish it? she said; ‘then it must 
be.’ And I had never before loved her 
as I did then.. The evenmg teil and 
still she sat beside me at my desk. 
The stars shed their soft light intv the 
room; I laughed and | teased her; I 
was as happy as a king.—‘l have al- 
ways idolized you,’ I suid, ‘you are my 
goddess who makes my path of life 
beautiful, and my gvuddess you shall 
stay. I shall bring sacrifices to you, 
you who can make sacrifices !'—And 
then, then it happened.—We heard 
something fall from the wall and down 
to the floor, with the sound of glass 
breaking into a thousand pieces.—'My 
photograph! she cried.—And when I 
lit the lamp, we saw the broken bits 
of the frame on the floor. I stood 
gazing at it in despair. ‘That is how 
you get punished for your idolatry!’ 
she said with a laugh; ‘you had bet- 
ter not call me a goddess again; a 
nice end to your lovemaking!’ The 
picture itself was fortunately in per- 
fect condition. What should I do now, 
if I had not got it to look at every 
day?” 

During this conversation, the crow 
had hopped under the bench, between 
Goesting’s legs and back again, stood 
for a moment, looking up at him evi- 
dently undecided as to which course to 
take, then hopped on to Goesting’s 
knees, pecking at the feathers under 
its wings and smoothing them down. 
Occasionally Goesting stroked its head 
gently. 

Goesting scarcely spoke all the after- 
noon. What could he say? 

But when Senserff rose to go, there 
was one more man who felt lighter at 
heart after putting his troubles into 
words, one more man who went his 
way with a happier face.—‘You must 
come again, sir,” the old man said, 
“you must come again.” 

And long after the minister had 
gone up the road towards the village, 
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the little leaves of the apple trees near 
the bench quarrelied with the sun, as 
to who had won, the leaves with their 
shade, or the sunshine. But the sun 
shone cheerfully until the evening fell, 
for, judging by the minister’s face as 
he left, the rays of sunshine had cer- 
tainly won the day. 

But the crow had its own thoughts 
on the subject. It sat perched on the 
rim of the rain tank near the wall, 
and looked wisely at the trees and at 
the sun. “Still they quarrel,” the 
crow thought scornfully ; “and they 
dv not know that it was Goesting who 
did it. They have nothing to do with 
the minister’s happier face: Goesting 
did it! But how could they possibly 
know that? They do not mix with the 
people as I do!” 

Jens, Kedde’s wife, also came to see 
Goesting frequently. 

Jens and Kedde were among those 
who received parochial relief. They 
lived in the village at the end of a 
back street. It was a disagreeable 
part of the village to live in; the 
narrow street was full of rubbish and 
mud and broken bits of glass; any 
one who wished to reach one of the 
little houses was forced to take long 
steps, in order to avoid putting his 
feet into all that dirt. But Jens and 
Kedde could not help that; they kept 
their little house and also themselves 
and their children clean and tidy. Be- 
sides what she received from the poor 
fund of the Church, Jens was allowed 
to come to Goesting’s farm occasion- 
ally, to hear whether his wife had any- 
thing to give to the children. 

And when she came, she often found 
him in his cornfields, which lay near 
the orchard in front of his house. 

“Go in,” Goesting would say; “my 
wife knows you are coming, and I 
think she has something for you.” 

But Jens would not do that, for she 
was very fond of a chat, so she re- 
mained standing near the cornfield and 


always had a good deal to say for her- 
self; and while she talked, Goesting 
remained standing too; for he must be 
polite, even to a poor woman. He 
could not have brought himself to say: 
“Oh, for goodness’ sake, stop and go 
away!” And the kindly smile on his 
face kept the woman from knowing 
that he was too busy really to listen 
to her chatter. 

“Listen, Goesting,” she said, and she 
picked at the long ears of corn which 
reached almost to her shoulders; 
“listen, Goesting,” and the story which 
followed was never very short. It was 
generally about the children, who were 
getting on so well at school. Goesting 
had never had children himself, yet it 
did not tire him to hear about them. 
All he did on such an occasion was to 
move out of the sun and to go and 
stand in the shade of the high elms; 
then he would light his pipe, as he was 
forced to be idle at any rate. But that 
smoking made Jens forget altogether 
that she should not stand talking too 
long to a farmer on a summer after- 
noon. 

“And then I must tell you this,” she 
would say as she picked one of the 
blue cornflowers which grew in thou- 
sands among the golden corn. And she 
would start talking about Kedde him- 
self,—Kedde who was so stupid that 
she had always to push him on and 
tell him what to do. She could not un- 
derstand how a man could be so 
stupid; it was a good thing he had 
her to look after him. But he was 
good, and she had never shed a tear 
about him during all the years of their 
married life, and very few women liv- 
ing in her back street could say the 
same about their husbands. 

“You must not stand picking at those 
ears of corn,” Goesting sometimes ven- 
tured to say; “it is our food.” This 
unusual reproof, coming from a man 
who was even more gentle than Kedde, 
almost frightened the woman, 
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A loud burst of laughter rose up 
from the corn, and the heads bent 
close together and shook and rippled. 
“Will Goesting eat us? Nonsense, 
Jens, it is not true! Every year we 
stand here, and grow as well as we 
can, and we allow ourselves to be cut, 
and afterwards we are threshed over 
there in the barn. But he does not 
eat us, nor does his wife; at least, 
their share is not worth speaking of! 
What good is a huge corn-field like 
this to two old people? No, shall we 
tell you what happens, Jens? You get 
it in the winter, you and your children 
eat it all up; we are given away to 
you and the other poor by bushels; 
it is all given away. And he always 
pretends that it is not true, and that 
he finishes it all himself! He is a 
good hypocrite, that Goesting! Surely 
we know better than any one else. Oh, 
Goesting, Goesting!” And the corn 
laughed and rippled and bent over to 
Jens, who stood there with her hands 
under her apron; and the ears of 
corn which were nearest her bent their 
heads over into her apron, as if they 
were saying: “Go on, Jens, pick us 
now and cover us up with your apron; 
that is where we must end in any 
case !” 

The woman understood all the corn 
said to her, and she laughed with the 
corn, and away in a corner, in the 
Shade of the elm trees, stood Goesting, 
and .he laughed too. 

Was there ever a man in Eastloorn 
who spread cheerfulness about him as 
he did, and that without saying a 
word, just by being silent? 


And many people came to “the 
Haandrik,” although it was far from 
the village, and although the walk on 
a stormy autumn evening or a dark 
winter night could not be pleasant. 
They came, and they brought their 
troubles and their sorrows with them, 
and they went homewards without 
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those cares, and _ difficulties, and 
troubles. 

Sometimes the doctor would come, 
even though there was no one ill at 
the farm; for that poor doctor had a 
very disagreeable wife! 

Harders had been there at the time 
when he had sent Jade away, and 
when he could tell no one but Goesting 


that he was not at peace with himself 


about it. 

Joop had been driven there on one 
occasion, with a vague longing to be 
good and turn over a new leaf, and 
he had offered his services; and Goest- 
ing had actually promised to take him 
at Easter, that being the time of year 
when the farmers exchanged their men. 
But, when Easter was there, Joop’s 
longing to be good was a thing of the 
past, and he was being tossed about on 
that stormy sea, where his ship seemed 
always to be until it should be thrown 
to bits against a rock. 

Ilting, the bell-ringer, had been 
there, at the time when, as he thought 
himself, he had cheated the school- 
master out of two hundred guilders. 

Walter, the minister, had been there, 
although Goesting belonged to the 
other Church; it was said that Walter 
had tried to get him to come back to 
the Reformed Church. 

“Walter must not do that!” the Dis- 
senters had remarked. “Why not?” 
the Reformed answered. “If we can 
get him back, Walter will have done a 
good deed!” Wiegen, the Dreamer, had 
laughed at this, and said: “What does 
it matter to which party he belongs? 
He is one of the Kingdom, in any 
case!” But no one ever found out why 
it was that Walter came to the 
“Haandrik,” for Goesting could be very 
silent! Only the tame crow knew, the 
tame crow which sat on his knee, 
pecking its feathers, while Goesting 
stroked its black head with his rough 
hand. “I should not have imagined 
that that cheerful Walter could have 
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such deep sorrows,” the crow said. 

Kveryone came to the “Haandrik,” 
everyoue came! And it was wonderful 
how much they all had to talk about, 
although Goesting said so very little 
himself. Ah, why should he talk, 
when all those other people had so 
much to say? For must there not al- 
ways be one who listens? 

Oh, good Goesting, go on living in 
this manner for the few years which 
you still have to live! 

But Eastloorn will not be the same 
place when you are no longer there. 
How will Dreese do without you? 
Which of the others wil know and 
understand that righteous man as you 
do, and who wiil listen to him for 
hours at a time, when he is holding 
forth in his sneering way, which he 
cannot really help, because he has been 
given a sharper eyesight than his 
neighbors? How will Senserff do with- 
out you, Senserff, who will never talk 
about his dead wife to anyone but you, 
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because he considers that’ only very 
holy ears are fit to hear these things? 
And how will everyoue do without you, 
when you are no more there? 

Ob, good Goesting, go on living in 
this manner the few years which you 
still have to live. But the “Haaudrik” 
also will be a different place when you 
are gone! For how will the flowering 
apple trees near the bench do without 
you, and the sunbeams which shine 
through the leaves? And what will the 
corn do? And the crow? For they 
cannot really talk, those apple blos- 
soms, and those sunbeams, and that 
crow, and that corn! They all know 
that quite well! They only talked and 
laughed as long as you were with 
them; you made them do it. Oh, 
Goesting, when you are no more there, 
then those trees and birds and plants 
will be like all the trees and birds and 
plants in all the cther farms and gar- 
dens in Eastloorn! 

8. Ulfers. 
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Martin Cassidy told it to me. He 
was there, and he saw the boys form 
fours when they marched to the sta- 
tion the next day. There were seven- 
teen of them, and he said he’d never 
forget it. 

“'Twas the Docthor’s war speech 
that did ut,” said Martin. “He had 
thim all in Micky’s shebeen—sure 
they’d have been there annyhow—and 
the Docthor had volunteeered himself; 
why not? 

“Yes, the women and childer were 
admitted. Wouldn’t they be wantin’ 
to know the way of it? Av coorse. 

“You’d not keep them out annyway. 
"Tis the whole of Ballymurky that was 
there that night. 

“Twas an o-ration the Docthor gave 
thim. Ye could have heard a pin drop. 


Isn’t it mesilf that would be away 
there now, if they’d let me? Didn't 
Patsy Doolan have to sit on me head 
to keep me from gettin’ into the thrain 
with thim? 

“‘Sure the King knows ye’ve been 
drawin’ the ould-age pension this two 
years,’ sez he. ‘Won’t he have it down 
in his note-book? sez he; ‘and you 
wanten to pass for thirty. Gwan,’ sez 
he.” 

Old Martin applied a piece of glow- 
ing turf to his pipe and sucked audibly 
before continuing. § 

“Don’t I remimber ivery wurrd the 
Docthor shpoke,” said Martin slowly— 
“och, the way he had with him. 

“‘The Kaiser is it? sez he. ‘What 
would ye be askin’ for betther? sez 
he. ‘’Tis this way and that way wid 
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the Kaiser,’ sez he, ‘and he’ll nut be 
aisy till he’s wiped Ballymurky off the 
map, so he would. And the German 
Emperor is as bad,’ sez he. ‘It’s 
Bairrlin or Ballymurky, boys, so it is,’ 
sez he; ‘just that.’ 

“‘Is ut have the Germans over here 
in Ballymurky ye would?’ sez he. ‘Sure 
’tis not butthermilk and praties they’d 
be contint with, Doolan, me boy,’ sez 
he; ‘faith ’tis your pig they’d be afther 
atin. And ‘tis not you the Kaiser 
would be decoratin’ with an iron cross; 
’tis more like a lick of his shtick ye’d 
be afther gettin’, Doolan—and the 
thrubble ye’ve taken with the rarin’ of 
the crayther. Och, ye could nivver 
look the pig in the face again if ye 
shtayed.’” 

Martin subsided a while to show me 
Doolan’s pig, which was taking the air 
outside. “And that,” he remarked, “is 
corrosive ividence of what I’m tellin’ 
ye.” The pig grunted his compliments, 
and Martin continued. 

“‘*Wait till I tell ye what they did 
at Louvain,’ sez the Doc. ‘Whist now, 
till ye hear this,’ sez he. 

“‘Och, ‘twas black murther they did 
there, the villains! The currse of 
Crummle seize thim,’ sez he. ‘Arrah! 
hould yoursilf in, you there, Conlan,’ 
sez he; ‘go aisy, now,’ sez he; ‘sure 
they’ll do worse here. "Tis not satis- 
fied with Louvain they’ll be, Shamus; 
*tis knockin’ your cabin about your 
ears ye’ll have them—and what will 
hersilf say to that? sez he; ‘sure, 
*twill be the best vintilated cabin in 
Ireland, so it will.’ 

“‘Is ut the German Emperor ye 
would have sittin’ shmokin’ his pipe in 
your cabin and fryin’ sausages in your 
best pan, without so much as by 
your Ive, and you waitin’ on him, Mrs. 
Murphy? 

“Sure, ye know it is not, Docthor 
dear.’ sez she. 


“‘Drivin’ up and down the street 
Punch. 
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in your side-car he’d be, Patsy Burrke, 
him and his ginerals, till your horse 
dropped dead on him, and divil a bit 
he’d care. 

“I’m lookin’ at you there, Larry,’ 
sez the Docthor. ‘’Tis waitin’ for 
Molly to say the wurrd ye ure, Larry, 
me boy: but sure ’tis yourself that'll 
say the wurrd now. Och, ’tis fallin’ 
over herself Molly will be to see ye in 
your rigimintals. 

“‘Ballymurky, is ut? Arrah ye'll 
not know Ballymurky afther the Kaiser 
has done with it. Isn’t it changing the 
name of the dear ould place that he'll 
be afther? , 

“ ‘First-class he’d be thravellin’, no 
less, with the boots of him on the sate, 
and him without a ticket; and ‘tis 
Rothenberg would be the name on the 
station, bad cess to him! 

“ ‘Rothenberg! d’ye hear that, Casey? 
And you a railway porther. Isn't 
Kitchener an Irishman, good luck te 
him, and isn’t he lookin’ for ye all to 
go? Isn’t the Tsar of Russia himself 
goin’ to Berlin, and won't he be lookin’ 
for ye there, Micky? What’ll he think 
if ye are not there to meet him? “So 
Micky didn’t come,” he'll say; “what’s 
come over him?” he’ll say. “Sure he’s 
not the boy I thought he was,” he'll 
say. Just that. And you there, Micky, 
ye divil, all the time. Ye'd have the 
laugh on him thin, Micky, so ye 
would. 

“*“Begorra!” he'll say, looking 
round, “sure the whole of Ballymurky’s 
here.” And why not? Bedad ’tis not 
the first time that Ballymurky'’s been 
on the spree. 

“*The Kaiser is ut, boys,’ sez the 
Docthor. ‘Arrah have done with ye,’ 
sez he. ‘Sure there won't be anny 
Kaiser worth mintioning afther Bally- 
murky’s finished wid him... .’ 

“Be this and be that I’m thinkin’ 
the same too.” said Old Martin Cassidy, 
as he relighted his pipe. 
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DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Thackeray dealt a bluw at domestic 
service which it has never quite re- 
covered. He made it ridiculous. It 
was the one bad turn that he did to 
English society. The literature of his 
day reflected his point of view. Serv- 
ants did not then read novels—they 
were 31s. 6d. each—neither did they 
belong to lending libraries. The de- 
risive smiles of their employers were 
hardly understood by them. By now 
the employer has forgotten that he ever 
laughed, -though it is impossible to 
deny that some very faint aroma of 
ridicule still clings to his mind in con- 
nection with the thought of domestic 
service, at any rate for men. Mean- 
while education has made rapid 
progress. A class which never read 
before is reading now. All the stand- 
ard novels are cheap, and the serious 
man reads them in preference to the 
modern novels which he can buy for 
the same price. The result is that the 
class from which servants are drawn 
is beginning to laugh at domestic serv- 
ice. Ambitious young men would 
rather not marry parlormaids and 
housemaids, and the best type of 
young woman in the butler’s class 
scorns, or rather pretends to scorn, the 
butler. The social ladder is now more 
easily scaled. The clever boy may pass 
from the primary school to the uni- 
versity. It will be pleasanter for him 
not to have to remember that his 
mother was a servant. Such thoughts 
fly through the mind of the ambitious 
young man whose mother was in serv- 
ice, and who contemplates matrimony. 
Naturally the ambitious young woman 
would rather go into a shop or a fac- 
tory, keeping in mind her matrimonial 
prospects, and the prospects of her 
possible children. The result is that 
employers find it harder and harder 
to get servants—witness the immense 


prominence now given to registry-oflice 
work and the well-advertised offers of 
help and advice to be given to dis- 
tracted housewives. Plainly it is dif- 
ficult to man—or rather to maid—the 
domestic ship. Good mistresses who 
pay good wages still keep their servy- 
ants. But even among them the mar- 
riage of a valued servant is looked 
upon in the light of a small calamity. 

What is to be done to impress the 
servant class with their own dignity? 
They have very much to be proud of 
if only they will realize it. In the first 
place, they are perhaps the most re- 
ceptive class in the community. They 
have “taken on,” as we say, during the 
last fifty years a new civilization. 
Their standard has completely changed. 
Take first of all their appearance. The 
domestic servants of West London are 
as well-dressed, well-developed, well- 
mannered a set of young peopie as can 
be found in the community. They have 
forced up wages without a Trade 
Union, and forced up their standard of 
personal refinement by sheer sirength 
of will. The servants’ accommodation 
in some of the most highly rented 
streets and squares of residential Lon- 
don was disgraceful half a century 
ago. Servants have forced their em- 
ployers to change all this. They know 
as much about health and its preserva- 
tion as their employers—as those, that 
is, who have time and opportuniiy for 
the study of ordinary sanitation. They 
know more about domestic economy 
than can be taught in any school or 
college. They know as much as they 
like to learn about the care and up- 
bringing of young children. They have 
many of them taken an opportunity of 
learning the outlines of sick nursing, 
and the culinary art is theirs. Com- 
pared to what they were fifty years 
ago, they are a set of highly skilled 
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and trained individuals who, in their 
particular walk of life, have an im- 
mense deal to teach. They have taught, 
and are teaching, it to their families, 
to the whole of their class. Already 
they have influenced the world. So far 
as domestic matters are concerned, 
they have been able to give the con- 
clusions of those who have time to 
think out conclusions to those who 
have not time. The open windows we 
now see in cottages were opened by 
daughters and sisters of the house 
who are maid-servants. Gentler and 
more reasonable methods in the up- 
bringing of children may be largely 
traced to the influence of mothers who 
have been nurses in good service. The 
delightful recreation of gardening, 
which saves many an agricultural 
laborer from overwhelming dulness, 
has come to him from his friends, the 
gardeners of the neighborhood. He 
has learned something of how to treat 
the farmer’s horses in sickness and in 
health from his relation the coachman, 
who has had lengthy interviews with 
the greatest London “vet.” A new 
light on his newspaper has been given 
him by a friend, a butler, who has lis- 
tened to well-informed men talking 
politics at dinner. We talk rather 
scornfully sometimes about “servants’ 
gossip.” There is a great deal that 
is very silly in the talk of any com- 
munity of high-spirited young people, 
but it is not all silly. The good opinion 
which, speaking broadly, the rich have 
of the poor and the poor of the rich 
in this country is due in part, and by 
no means a negligible part, to servants’ 
gossip. They speak well of their em- 
ployers on the whole. They admire the 
special qualities of the class they 
serve, who in their turn admire those 
of the servants who work for them. 
They have better opportunities for 
sympathizing simultaneously with the 
hand workers and the head workers 
than any other class in the community, 
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and they do in a measure interpret 
the one to the other. They are often 
accused of being snobs. Men and 
women who during the best years of 
their youth are brought into close con- 
tact with a class above them seldom 
escape such an accusation. The ways 
of our social superiors are interesting 
to most of us, especially when we are 
young. The fault is a superficial one. 
Servants never forget their own class, 
and are only too generous in helping 
their relations. How often employers 
complain that, having counted on a 
servant’s devotion, they have found her 
wholly absorbed in her own affairs— 
in her own prospects, her mother’s ill- 
ness, her young man’s chances of 
better wages. Before these things her 
mistress’s affairs are nothing. Her 
heart is with her own people; her 
mistress is but a character in a drama, 
She will not neglect the duty she is 
paid for, but she will leave her em- 
ployment exactly when her own affairs 
make it desirable, and may not even 
trouble to write to ask how the famfly 
she has worked for are getting on. 
This may often seem heartless, but at 
least it is the reverse of snobbish. 

Perhaps in this alleged heartlessness 
we may find signs that domestic serv- 
ice is growing in dignity. It is be 
coming more and more official, and in 
this change to officialism lies its hope 
of returning to popularity. We cannot 
expect the feudal idea to be main- 
tained in one corner of the world. As 
things are, we cannot expect that do- 
mestic servants should identify them- 
selves any more closely with the fami- 
lies that they serve. Instances will 
still be common of true affection on 
both sides called out by childhood, old. 
age, sickness, or any circumstarice 
which makes the world kin, but serv- 
ants have a right to be independent, 
not only in fact, as indeed they are, 
but in feeling. 

If we are right, and prestige alone 
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is wanting to make domestic service 
once more popular, sume reorm is 
needed upon the master’s side. It is 
indisputable that many employers speak 
to their domestic servuuts as they 
would not speak to other employees. 
This ought not to be, but is a survival 
—a survival of bad manuers, coming 
out of a rougher time, as the feudal 
ideal comes. Human nature being 
whut it is, veither employers nor serv- 
ants are likely suddenly to change for 
the better. The first will not become 
better tempered nor the latter less 
irritable, but both sides can become 
more oflicial, more polite, more respect- 
ful to each other. Distance avoids 
friction. 

But all this time we have been talk- 
ing of the aristocracy of service. The 
greater number of servants are gen- 
eral servants, and they have much be- 
sides want of dignity to cumplain of. 
The blot on the scutcheon of the serv- 
ants of the rich is that they divide 
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themselves wholly from the lower 
ranks of their own order. They give 
them no countenance. They will have 
nothing to do with the sucieties which 
exist for their protection, lest they 
should be socially confounded with 
them. It cannot be denied that this 
piece of paltry professional seltishness 
militates strongly against the dignity 
of domestic service. Servanis must 
learn to understand esprit de corps in 
a wider sense than they at present 
understand it if they are to make them- 
selves completely respected, if they are 
to meke ridiculous the ridicule of the 
past. They stand together even at 
great sacrifice where their employers 
are concerned. The sense of honor 
which forbids them ever to give one 
another away is as keen as a school- 
boy’s and as invariable as a soldier’s, 
but a selfish division exists among 
themselves. They despise their fellow- 
servants, and so depreciate their call- 
ing and lower its dignity. 





TO THE MEMORY OF FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS. 
OF KANDAHAR AND PRETORIA. 


Born, 1832. 


Diep, ON SERVICE AT THE FRONT, Nov. 14TH, 1914. 


He died, as suldiers die, amid the strife, 
Mindful of England in his latest prayer; 
God, of His love, would have so fair a life 
Crowned with a death as fair. 


He might not lead the battle as of old, 
But, as of old, among his own he went, 
Breathing a faith that never once grew cold, 

A courage still unspent. 


So was his end; and, in that hour, across 

The face of War a wind of silence blew, 

And bitterest foes paid tribute to the loss 
Of a great heart and true. 


But we who loved him, what have we to lay 
For sign of worship on his warrior-bier? 
What homage. could his lips but speak to-day, 

Would he have held most dear? 


Not grief, as for a life untimely reft: 
Not vain regret for counsel given in vain; 
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Not pride of that high record he has left, 
Peerless and pure of stain; 


But service of our lives to keep her free, 
The land he served; a pledge above his grave 
To give her even such a gift as he, 
The soul of loyalty, gave. 
That oath we plight, as now the trumpets swell 
His requiem, and the men-at-arms stand mute, 
And through the mist the guns he loved so well 
Thunder a last salute! 


f 
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There is no living man whose loss 
would move all England and all 
the peoples and races of the Empire 
as does the death of Lord Roberts. He 
has died as he would have wished to 
die, at the headquarters of the great- 
est army England has ever placed on 
foreign soil, amongst the troops whom 
he has so often led to victory, and 
within the sound of their guns. At 


eighty-two years of age our great sol- 
dier has passed away, literally “at the 
front,” in the war which he foresaw 
and for which during long years he 


had exhorted us to prepare. And he 
has died in that same cause of eager 
service to his country to which he con- 
secrated his long life. “I must go and 
see the Indian soldiers,” he said to 
an intimate friend. “It is the most 
useful thing I can do at this moment.” 
These words give a key to his charac- 
ter. He was always thinking what 
was “the most useful thing he could 
do,” and he was always doing it, and 
doing it with his whole strength. That 
strength had waned before this war 
began, wonderful though his activity 
of mind and of body remained to the 
last. He could fight no more, but he 
could do many “useful things” to help 
those who were fighting. He could col- 
lect field-glasses for them, he could ask 
‘for saddles for them, he could speak 
to them stirring words, such as he 
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spoke to the Irish Guards, when as 
their colonel and their countryman he 
bade them farewell. Presently he re- 
members his Indian comrades, whose 
ways he understood and whose love 
and admiration he had won as no other 
Englishman of this generation has 
won them. He had the joy of seeing 
his “dear Indians” once more, of re- 
ceiving their warmest greeting, of 
knowing that they, whom he had done 
so much to form, have proved worthy 
of their old chief on the bloodiest field 
of history. Then, with this last service 
to England and to India done, he 
passes away. 

Lord Roberts has ieft a name which 
will never fade from our military an- 
nals. He showed the stuff he was 
made of in the Mutiny, in which he 
gained the friendship of his brother 
Irishman, John Nicholson, who “im- 
pressed him,” we are told, “as no other 
ever did.” That is significant, for 
Nicholson’s greatness, like his own, lay 
most in the strength and the simplicity 
of his character. But it was not until 
the Afghan campaigns of 1878-9 that 
Roberts was able to exert his great 
qualities as a leader. The advance on 
Kabul in the latter year and his de- 
fence of Sherpur established his repu- 
tation amongst soldiers. The dramatic 
march of the “ten thousand”. from 
Kabul to Kandahar, after our defeat at 
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Maiwand, and the rout of Ayub Khan 
appealed to the imagination of two con- 
tinents. In the South African War, 
the last of his campaigns, he exhibited 
the same powers on a grander scale 
and in widely different circumstances. 
He had an extraordinarily clear in- 
sight into the heart of the problems 
presented to him, and an unswerving 
firmness in adhering to the solution he 
had adopted. Roberts knew, and used 
with success, the enveloping attack, be- 
fore it had become the fashion amongst 
German strategists. He knew how to 
make armies as well as how to use 
them, and both in India and in Ire- 
land, as Commander-in-Chief, he de- 
voted special care to good shooting— 
that traditional excellence of British 
troops. He never forgot the comfort 
or the moral good of kis men, and the 
care he took of both won for him their 
affection. He was the best loved of 
British generals, and for that reason 
he could get the last ounce of effort 
out of his men, British or Indian, 
when he called upon them. He did 
much in the field and much in council 
for the greatness of our nation, but 
he did most of all by the authority 
which his example and his lofty char- 
acter gave him with his countrymen. 
It is not possible to repeat here the 
story of his sustained efforts through- 
out the later years of his life to bring 
home to us the reality of the danger 
which is now upon us, or the insuf- 
ficiency of our preparations to meet it. 
In Parliament and in the country he 
pointed out the measures which Ger- 
many was taking for a war against 
us, and the need of “national service” 
in some form to make that menace 
vain. Politicians and theorists, who 
had never seen a shot fired, turned a 
deaf ear to his arguments, or even 
sneered at them as out of date. But 
they were not without their influence 
on the nation. They have done much, 
we believe, to instil into our youth the 
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temper which is sending them toe the 
new armies to-day. 

Of that character the outward world 
could not but see the noble fruits. But 
only to his intimate friends were its 
full strength and beauty known, They 
looked upon him with “reverence and 
love,” as one of the closest of them de- 
clares in an appreciation just pub- 
lished. And well might they cherish 
these feelings towards a man in whom 
they recognized the “almost perfect 
type of a Christian hero.” In the 
purity and the simplicity of his life, 
in the fine courtesy and kindliness of 
his manner, in the unselfishness of his 
aims, in his cheerful activity pursued 
into extreme old age, in his calm con- 
fidence in the right, he did indeed ap- 
proach that unattainable ideal. He 
had a presentiment, it is said, for a 
great period of his life that one day 
kis country would require his services 
in her need. When the day came with 
the Boer War, he told Lord Lans- 
downe, the story goes, that for nine 
teen years he had led an abstemious 
life to be ready for it. He was all this 
time in training to meet England’s call, 
and to that constant self-discipline the 
vigor of the frame and the clearness 
of the intellect, long after he had out- 
lived the common span, may be in great 
part attributed. In the loss of his only 
son at Colenso he was stricken by a 
cruel sorrow when he was already ad- 
vanced in years, but he bore the blow, 
with resignation and with indomitable 
courage for the sake of his country. 
Of the rare magnanimity which he has 
shown in the last months of his life 
it is not necessary to speak. It is felt 
by ali men. When all his prophecies 
of the German peril have come true, 
when all his exhortations to make 
ready for that peril are demonstrated 
to have been necessary and just, he 
has uttered no word of self-gratu- 
lation on his own insight, no word of ° 
reproof to those who met his reason- 
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ing with arrogance aad scorn. The 

whole country, the whole Empire, 

mourn him, and join in the grief of 

those he has left behind him. Yet for 
The Times. 
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them, as for us, it must be a chastened 
grief, for he has had length of days 
and a full life, and he leaves a memory 
that is almost perfect. 





AMERICA AND THE ALLIES. 


Some weeks ago, in acknowledging 
with warm satisfaction the friendliness 
of American opinion, we pointed out 
that it was an asset on which we had 
‘no title to calculate as a matter of 
course. At the present stage of the 
war the warning may be usefully re- 
peated. It is, indeed, of the greatest 
importance that the British Govern- 
ment and the British nation should 
fully realize that American sympathy, 
though deep and sincere, is still condi- 
tional. It does not belong to us of 
right. It will not be ours inevitably. 
As the area of hostilities extends, as 
sterner naval measures are demanded, 
there is need of the utmost tact in 
dealing with the great neutral Power 
whose moral support has been hitherto 
so gratifying and so remarkable. It 
is, we believe, largely a question of 
common sense and good-will. The 
Americans understand our position, 
and we should appreciate theirs. It is 
impossible to spare the United States 
every inconvenience arising from a 
world-wide war. A certain amount of 
loss and annoyance is inevitable. It 
is the penalty of sharing this planet 
with an ambitious German Empire. 
But it is our interest, as well as our 
duty, to make as far as possible the 
fullest return for the generous sym- 
pathy the American people have shown 
us during the last few months. 

Of that sympathy there has been 
ample evidence in the correspondence 
columns of this Review. Naturally we 
have been able to print but a small 
proportion of the letters, various in 
thought but uniformly cordial in tone, 
which have reached us from the United 


States. But enough has appeared in 
the Press to show how the vast ma- 
jority of American citizens feel con- 
cerning this war. There is, as far as 
we can gather, little racial prejudice. 
That is natural. For though we think 
of the Americans as an Anglo-Saxon 
people, and though the Anglo-Saxon 
strain is still dominant, the nation is 
far too composite to be wholly ruled 
by prepossessions of that kind, There 
are, no doubt, old families which still 
pride themselves on their British an- 
cestry and feel. towards England the 
kind of filial affection that a Mediter- 
ranean Greek retained for the home of 
his race. The possession of a common 
language and literature also counts 
for much. But it is quite wrong to 
assume that the average American, 
even of British race, must inevitably 
see eye to eye with ourselves. The as- 
sumption is none the less false because 
it happens to be popular and prevalent 
among our own sentimentalists, the 
same kind of people who believed that 
Germany could be deflected from her 
long-meditated designs by a few soft 
speeches. Once for all, American 
policy is not British policy, American 
ideals are not British ideals, Ameri- 
can interests are by no means neces- 
sarily British interests. The United 
States is an individual Power, with an 
angle of view peculiarly its own, and 
its estimate of the European situation 
might conceivably have been antago- 
nistic to the Allies. 

Indeed, there were even reasons to 
anticipate a certain sympathy with 
Germany. The German element in the 
United States is numerically very im- 
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portant; it is intelligent and indus- 
trious; ‘it is conspicuously law-abiding 
and i respectable. Many ~ = educated 
Americans are widely read in German 
literature, and retain pleasant mem- 
ories of residence in German universi- 
ties. The Kaiser has always laid him- 
self out to capture the goodwill of rich 
travelling Americans. His condescen- 
sion has at times been almost embar- 
rassing to such representatives of the 
Republic as have sat at the Imperial 
dinner-table, for the Emperor over- 
does cordiality as he overdoes most 
things. It must be remembered that 
of Great Britain’s Allies one at least 
is regarded with no friendly eye across 
the Atlantic. There is still a strong 
and unreasonable prejudice against 
Russia, and had Germany been engaged 
in a war of defence against her eastern 
neighbors possibly the weight of Ameri- 
can sympathy might have been enlisted 
on her side. 

But Germany put herself hopelessly 
out of court from the beginning. The 


Americans, though quick and _ intelli- 
gent in grasping a situation, are not 
close students of European politics, 
and they might have been deceived as 
to the true aims of Germany but for 
the invasion of Belgium. That was a 
wrong flagrant and palpable, a wrong 


no sophistry could obscure. The keen 
political instinct. which the Americans 
inherit from our common ancestors 
saw at once that “iron necessity,” once 
admitted as a principle of international 
action, meant the end of civilization 
as we know it. ‘The wholly inexcusa- 
ble and unnecessary brutality shown 
to Belgium ranged against her the 
hostility of a humane and compassion- 
ate people, to whom gratuitous cruelty 
is a thing accursed, and among whom 
the weak enjoy a consideration un- 
known elsewhere. Finally the stupid 
Philistinism at Louvain, Reims, and 
elsewhere, the set resolve of the Ger- 
man Emperor to destroy tn default of 
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conquering, offended the American ven- 
eration for European antiquity. . 

The attempts of German diplomacy 
to put things right have been to. the 
last degree unhappy. The American 
temperament dislikes self-pity and re- 
sents truculence. The German emis- 
saries know no middle course between 
bullying and entreaty. They have 
bounced and threatened, with ridicule 
asareward. Count Bernstorff has bought 
laughter and humiliation at a_ price 
most men would hesitate to pay for 
brilliant success. Even Herr Dernberg, 
blandly Hebraic, appealing to intelli- 
gent self-interest, has piped in vain. 
The task, indeed, is too hard for the 
most dexterous juggler. The facts are 
too gross and palpably too obviously 
damning for any advocacy. The lying 
and spying, the broken faith as well 
as the wanton ferocity are too much 
for a people which appreciates frank- 
ness as much as it detests cruelty. 

There is no sign that the wave of 
moral indignation which has swept 
over America is receding. Every new 
Zeppelin exploit, every fresh exhibition 
of calculated barbarism, evokes con- 
demnation from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. But it would be unwise to ig- 
nore signs that material calculations, 
which were utterly absent at the be- 
ginning of the war, are beginning to 
assert themselves. America as a 
whole is still convinced that Germany’s 
Will to Power is a menace to the 
whole world. She still looks eagerly 
for signs that the power of Prussian 
militarism is definitely broken. She 
still—we refer, of course, to the Ameri- 
car people, and not to the scrupulously 
correct United States Government— 
anticipates impatiently the day when 
Belgium will be restored and compen- 
sated, so far as is humanly possible, 
for her sufferings and sacrifices. -But 
America is a land of trade as well as 
the land of liberty and of generous 
human feeling. Her interests are to a 
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large extent incompatible with her 
sympathies. For her Germany is a 
highly profitable market for all kinds 
of commodities. For us Germany is a 
great fortress which it is our business 
to cut off from supplies. The American 
Government’s duty is to protect Ameri- 
can commerce. The British Govern- 
ment’s duty is to shorten the war by 
preventing contraband—and most things 
are now contraband—from entering the 
enemy countries. The collision of in- 
terests must, as in every naval war, 
give rise to disputes. It cannot be 
otherwise. The American Government, 
which strongly asserted its rights dur- 
ing the Civil War, can hardly repudiate 
its own doctrine and practice at this 
juncture; and we have no right to as- 
sume that it wishes to press Great 
Britain to forego a large part of the 
advantage of her maritime predomi- 
nance over Germany. At the same 
time there is undoubtedly a danger of 
The Saterday Review. 
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some abatement of cordiality between 
the two countries unless our own Gov- 
ernment is studiously careful not to 
embarrass American trade more than 
can possibly be helped. Every. possible 
consideration should be shown to 
United States interests, both in regard 
to broader aspects of the contraband 
question and to the manner of dealing 
with American ships. It is not merely 
that we cannot afford to create unnec- 
essary trouble with the most powerful 
of the neutral States. Far larger if 
more shadowy considerations are in- 
volved. We have every wish not only 
for perfectly correct relations between 
the Governments, but for a continuance 
of the friendship between the peoples 
which this war has so happily re- 
vealed. If a collision of purely tempo- 
rary interests can be successfully 
avoided there is every promise of abid- 
ing good feeling which cannot fail to 
have ts effect on the diplomatic future. 


BRITAIN TO BELGIUM. 
Sister, for the tears that thou hast shed, 
Sister, for thy dear undying dead, 

For the sons thou hast not grudged to give, 
Loyally, that Liberty might live; 

Sister, for the little child 

Dead beside a hearth defiled— 

Do I dream my love alone 


Can atone? 


Can I bring again the brave that fell 
When thy heaven crumbled into hell? 
Can I banish from before thine eyes 
Haunting visions under haggard skies? 
Blazing home and blackened plain, 
Can I make them fair again? 
Can I ever heal thy smart, 

Broken Heart? 


Sister, we be women, thou and I; 
Sorrow’s craving who can satisfy? 
None may pay thee back so dear a loss, 
Only let me help to bear thy cross. 
Sick and hungry in their need 
Let me succor, let me feed; 
Little Sister, freely take 

For their sake. 
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A mest useful handbook has been 
compiled by Prof. Robert Palfrey Utter 
of Amherst College under the title of 
“A Guide to Good English.” It offers 
in accessible form those facts which 
every writer needs to have where he 
can easily refer to them. The first 
part deals with the mechanism of 
writing, the second with method, the 
third with prosody and the outline of 
grammar. There is no waste of space 
in mere elegancies; all is compact, 
concise, orderly. The author takes a 
decided stand on many debatable mat- 
ters, being an enemy of all slang; but 
his instruction is always forcible, un- 
mistakable, and wise. Teachers as 
well as writers and scholars will find 
this a convenient handbook for the 
desk. Harper & Bros. 


“The Eskimo Twins,” by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins (Houghton Mifflin Co.), is a 
book which may safely be recom- 
mended to be read by any grown-up 
to any child. Incidentally, the grown- 
up may have a sense of benevolence in 
doing the reading, but will get enough 
personal pleasure from it to afford 
ample compensation. For the humor 
is of a sort to appeal almost equally 
to grown-ups and to children. Mrs. 
Perkins, moreover, enjoys the ad- 
vantage of being her own artist, and 
her pictures, which are scattered so 
freely through the text that they are 
not even numbered or catalogued, are 
characterized by the same _ genial 
humor as the story itself, and present 
the twins Menie and Monnie, and their 
twin dogs Nip and Tup in a _ bewitch- 
ing variety of adventures. 


MacGregor Jenkins of “The Atlantic 
Monthly” has published his essay on 
“The Reading Public,” which caused no 


little stir among literary folk at the 
time of its appearance. On re-reading, 
it tastes even more sharp and fine. 
Flavored with a quaint humor, mel- 
lowed in an editorial office of prime 
quality, it discusses the problems of an 
editor, particularly a magazine editor, 
in dealing with writers and readers. 
Incidentally it distributes good advice 
to the budding author—alse to the 
too-long-ripened. Mr. Jenkins divides 
his readers into the “Sponge—the 
Sieve—and the Duck-Back”; fer each 
he has a word. He tells a number of 
good stories, with a quaint swagger of 
exaggeration, hits off admirably the 
attitude of “the man of the street,” 
and floods light in upon the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiari- 
ties of public taste, and the rise of lit- 
erary fashions. Altogether it is a vivid 
and instructive book. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 


“The Honorable Percival,” by Alice 
Hegan Rice, with its title and its illus- 
trations promises food for laughter. 
“The blighted being,” as the author 
characterizes him, is an Englishman 
who voyages to Hong Kong to cure a 
broken heart. He is ensnared on ship- 
board by an exuberant and captivating 
American girl who is accustomed to 
have every one fall in love with her 
and who fails to make it exactly clear 
that she is already betrothed, “The 
blighted being” under her influence 
becomes vastly more likeable than dny- 
one else in the book and so human that 
his final snub by the heroine and his 
lapse into his first state come as a 
distinct blow to the reader. The book 
is very amusing, enlivened by that 
ability to grasp the ridiculous possibili- 
ties of any situation which has made 
its author famous. Perhaps Mrs. Rice 
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is learning to abandon the “happy end- 
ing” se decried by certain artists. At 
any rate, after we have laughed our fill 
at the Honorable Percival we. should 
like to feel that life treated him more 
kindly than it seemed to in the book’s 
last page. The Century Company. 


Into one-hundred-and-forty-one pages 
Orison Swett Marden has crowded a 
mass of mature wisdom and called the 
book “Hints for Young Writers.” Not 
the least useful hint for any writer is 
the way in which the author obeys 
his own injunctions. “Have something 
to say and say it briefly, simply, with a 
snap”’—this is the pith of his advice. 
But he adds much else, dwelling on 
the personality behind the pen. He in- 
sists that any man who has the 
capacity for taking pains, who will ac- 
quire fixed habits of work, can learn 
to write and write well. He advises 
close study of the famous poets and 
masters of prose, copyings from their 
works; but insists that after all, the 
crux of the difficulty lies in the per- 
sonality of the individual. “It is not 
so much what the great writer says 
as what he shows you, what he makes 
you feel”—he insists and then goes on 
in his own simple, picturesque, impas- 
sioned language to “make you feel” his 
gospel of simplicity and work. T. Y. 
Crowell Co. 


A book by Woods Hutchinson al- 
ways meets with a welcome and 
creates a certain expectancy, for he 
has ever been a tilter against all the 
old bugaboos which frighten mankind. 
He seldom agrees with anybody save 
—Woods Hutchinson. His new volume 
“Civilization and Health” has but lit- 
tle respect for the time-worn tradi- 
tions. In his discussion of “diseases 
of civilization” he declares emphati- 
cally that there aren’t any, that even 
the “nerve-weariness of this hustling 
generation” is all a fable: in “Cen- 
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tenarians” he not only demolishes the 
claims of those wondrous old people 
who lived a century-and-a-half but 
adds that centenarians are almost in- 
variably found among people whose 
birth-records are lacking. He ran a 
number of these venerable relics to 
earth and pronounces them frauds, 
every one. He attacks with an equal 


energy “Lo, the poor Indian,” and that 
traditional frailty of the physique of 
women. Indeed a chapter of his book 
is like a fresh breeze from Mont 
Blanc, vivifying. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Simeon Strunsky, author of “Bel- 
shazzar Court” (Henry Holt & Co.), 
first won public attention during the 
political campaign of 1912 by his clever 
series of skits published in The New 
York Evening Post under the title of . 
“Through the Outlooking Glass”; then 
by his weekly contributions of “Post 
Impressions” to the Saturday edition 
of that paper,—some of the best of 
which were gathered last year into a 
volume bearing that title; and later, 
by a succession of bright essays in the 
Atlantic Monthly, which are grouped 
together—with some additions—in the 
present volume. These are sketches of 
city apartment-house life,—or, as he 
prefers to describe it—“village life in 
New York city.” In some respects, 
they remind one of our own “Auto- 
crat,” but they have a distinct flavor 
of their own. Some of them are more 
or less literary in their theme, some 
of them more or less personal. The 
frequent reappearance of Emmeline, 
and Harold and the baby gives them 
a domestic coloring which makes them 
seem real. The humor is never forced. 
Altogether, if there is a more prom- 
ising humorist than Mr. Strunsky 
among the younger writers of to-day, 
his name does not occur to us. 


The real or imaginary Englishman, 
who was one of the three friends who 
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joined in the “Rambles Around Bos- 
ton,” which Mr. Edwin M. Bacon de- 
scribes in the book of that title, was 
fortunate in his companions; for the 
“Antiquary”—Mr. Bacon himself—is a 
long-time Boston journalist, who knows 
every foot of old Boston better, proba- 
bly, than any one now living, and is 
familiar with all the historic memorials 
still left and the sites of those that 
are gone; while the “Artist,” Mr. 
Lester G. Hornby, has, if we may judge 
by the drawings with which he has 
decorated Mr. Bacon’s book, the true 
artist’s appreciation of the quaint and 
unusual. Readers of the book may 
reckon themselves sharers in the Eng- 
lishman’s good fortune, with this in 
addition, that Mr. Bacon has an admira- 
ble literary style and an exact sense of 
proportion and selection, the product 
perhaps of his journalistic training, 
which enables him to weave together 
a vivid and fascinating narrative, with 
precisely the right blend of the past 
and the present, und without a single 
dull paragraph. The “Rambles” are 
prefaced with a foreword relating to 
“The. Storied Town of ‘Crooked Little 
Streets,’” and then take the reader to 
the Old State House, Dock Square and 
Faneuil Hall, to Copp’s Hill and Old 
North (Christ) Church Region, to The 
Common and Round About, Over Bea- 
con Hill, along the Water Front, to the 
Old South, King’s Chapel, and Neigh- 
borhood, and -to divers Picturesque 
Spots in different parts of the city,— 
the Granary Burying-ground, Province 
Court, and the old West End. There 
are thirty illustrations from Mr. 
Hornby’s drawings, which have a deli- 
cate and dainty beauty impossible to 
mere photographs. To visitors to Bos- 
ton, the book has an obvious value as 
a guide to some of the things best 
worth seeing because most character- 
istic; but it will be especially dear to 
old Bostonians. It is attractively 
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printed on heavy paper, with. uncut 
leaves. Appropriate for Christmas 
uses, its charm will last the year 
around. Little, Brown & Co. 


Perhaps the chief characteristic of 
Abbie Farwell Brown’s “Songs of Six- 
pence” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is their 
simplicity and directness. Wriften,— 
most of them—for children of from 
twelve to fifteen years, they show a 
close and sympathetic knowledge of 
child nature. Some are merry and 
some are serious, but all are sweet and 
wholesome. Not a few of them convey 
a moral in an unobtrusive way,—for 
example, this, “Luck-Pluck”: 

“I wish you good Luck” is no word to 
say; 

“I wish you good Pluck” is better. 
For pluck means more in every way, 

Than just an additional letter. 


It is good to believe in your luck, I 
know, 
It is hard to be thought unlucky. 
But the best of luck for us folk below 
Is the habit of being plucky. 


You can turn your luck,—if you have 
the pluck,— 
You can conquer the il] that shakes 
it. 
So I will not stop at a wish for Luck, 
But here’s to the Pluck that makes 
it. ; 
And this,—‘Overtones,” which ex- 
presses with lyric grace a high truth 
which may well sing itself into the 
consciousness of children: 


Over the ground is a mat of green, 
Over the grass is dew; ; 
Over the dew are the arching trees, 
Over the trees the blue. 
Dotting the blue are the 
clouds, 
Over the clouds the sun; 
Over the sun is the love of God, 
Brooding us, every one. 
The book is well and quaintly illus- 
trated by Emma Troth. 
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